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A RARE COLLECTION OF MUSTOCAL AMERICANA 


may (URL SANDBURG 


the TALE-TELLING 
FOLK-SINGING 
GUITAR-PLAYING 
PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING 
MINSTREL OF AMERICA 


| Srtnge you his 


new 
BA WI RUC AWN 


SON GBAG 


overflowing with TUNES - DITTIES - TALES - ODDITIES 
culled from the Roots of Our Country 


A rare collection of musical Americana. Many 
of the songs have never before been published. 
Here are “lost songs” brought back from the 
past by Mr. Sandburg — singable songs that be- 
long in the music corner of the library, or on the 
piano, or on the back porch, or wherever people 
sing songs and want new songs to sing. Included 
are songs of “These Times,” “Period Pieces,” 
words and melodies of the “Southern Moun- 
tains,” forgotten songs “In The Time of Lincoln,” 
comedy numbers, “Dramas and Portraits,” and 
many other intriguing categories. Each song is 
prefaced by typical Sandburgian comments, 
anecdotes and tales. 
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Bing Crosby 

says: 
“American music 
lovers owe Carl 
Sandburg a great debt... this 


here Songbag is just loaded with 
goodies.” 
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MUSIC RELEASED 


Several of the numbers featured by 
Dr. Goldman in his Central Park con- 
certs last summer* are to be released 
shortly by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany. These will include the “Apollo 
March” by Bruckner, which will 
be available around February 1, 
and “Divertimento for Band” by Vin- 
cent Persichetti. In April will be re- 
leased a new march by Dr. Goldman 
titled “Danny Boy,” and in the same 
month, “March in Eb Major,” by Anton 
Bruckner. Theodore Presser expects to 
release in May the “Military Overture” 
by Mendelssohn, as featured by Dr. 


Goldman and his band. 
“Go Down Death,” arranged by Tom 





Scott, is a 1951 Choral feature. 
*See “Forward with Bandsmen” in last 
month’s Seuthwestern Musician. 
. a <Z 
THE OTHER CASANOVA, by Paul 
Nettl, is the story of Giacomo Casa- 


novas friendship for and influence in 
behalf of Mozart and the promotion of 
the latter’s music. Besides being a 
financial wizard and a lion among 
women, Casanova was trained as a 
violinist and did some professional 
playing, as a young man. He was also 
a close friend of Mozart’s librettist. 


VOLKWEIN'S 


NEW 1951 RELEASES 


Youthful Spirit Overture 


By Col. Earl D. Irons — Arlington State College, Texas 


A fast moving overture full of FF movements, well arranged and cross cued for 


large or small bands. Playing time approximately 5'2 


Minutes. 


Full Band with full and condensed score $6.00 
Symphonic band with full and condensed score $9.00 


Send for free Reference Conductor part 


The Isle of Mist from South Sea Sketches 
By Paul Sladek — Duquesne University 


A beautiful tone number equally effective either as a violin solo or as an orchestral 


Number. 
various small combinations. 


Complete set of parts with score 
Set B with strings 4-4-2-2-2 
7-7-4-4-4 


Set C with strings 


Cues are provided in order that this composition may be performed by 
Performing time about 5 Minutes. 


$5.50 
$7.50 
$9.00 


Send for free piano reference copy 


Old Settlers On Parade 
C. W. Dalbey 


(Novelty) A clever arrangement of well known airs. Fine encore number. 
Easy. Cross cued effective for large or small band. 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 


Free reference conductor part sent upon request. 


Heidenroslein =~ Transcription 


(Little Rose of the Fields) 


By Heinrich Werner. Transcribed by Paul Sladek 


A Viennese melody beautifully arranged for violin and piano. 
Price 60c. Send for your copy today! 


By James M. Hopkins. Published for S.A.T.B. and S.S.A. 


Price 18c 


Write for examination copy today! 


Shepherd of Tender Youth 
By James M. Hopkins. Published for S.A.T.B. and S.S.A. Price 18c 
Write for examination copy today! 


Complete listings of Volkwein Publications 
sent free upon request. 
Send for sample solo cornet and conductor parts. 


The above numbers Published by 


Volkwein Bros... Ine. 


Seattle 22. Pa. 
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Now made in natural 
wood exclusively .. . 
and kept in its native 
; brown color. Inner 
core grenadilla gives 
Martin Freres the 
world’s most precise 
clarinet bore. An- 
chored posts elimi- 
nate post “‘jit- 
ters”, prevent 

locked keys. 


Illustrated 
Model 1 Clarinet 


#19950 


Complete Outfit 


No need fo pay 

more for ANY 
professional 
CLARINET! 


Martin Freres 
catalog shows B) 
clarinets, alto and 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Bake 600. FOGP. kien _....$2.50 
Rate two years_._._._.._._..._..._ 3400 
Rate three yeace.............................. $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 
Single copies 35 cents. 


Change of Address 
Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 


NEWS ITEMS 

Items of News should be accounts of 
events that have recently happened. 
The Manuscript must be in the Edi- 
tor’s office forty-five to sixty days in 
advance of issue in which same is pub- 
lished. News classified as advertising 
can not be used. 

ARTICLES 

Articles are welcomed from all con- 
tributors. They should be well organ- 
ized, and typed in Manuscript form. 
Each article must be accompanied by 
a brief life sketch, and photograph of 
the writer. 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY {f 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC} 


Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
~s orchestral and band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 





Symphony orchestra, concert and 





marching bands, six choirs, 










string quartette. 
Next major production: 


Seventh Annual Music 
Festival 
Bach — Brahms 
March 28 through 31 


Brahms Requiem 
March 29, 1951 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
W. R. White, President © Waco, Texas 
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COMING TO TEXAS 


February, 1951 


The Internationally Famous 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON — Directing 
21 CONCERTS ONLY 
For Information Address T. E. Cronk, Mgr., Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 











Sing, sing, music was given 
To brighten the gay and kindle the living. 


For Junior High School Boys 
SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN 


32 excellent arrangements for unchanged, changing and changed voices in 
Unison, Two—, Three—, and Four-parts. Musically and textually they're songs 
boys like to sing. For each a suitable assignment of parts is suggested. The 
changing voice group is given as much opportunity as the other groups—oa 
feature seldom found. This book meets the Junior High problem 60 cents 








Arranged by Haydn Morgan 


For Senior High School Boys 
CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN 


Over 30 arrangements equally desirable for the beginning senior high school 
club of the more mature group. Settings are in Unison, Two—, Three—, and 
Four-parts. There is good variety of contents; the majority of songs have not been 
available for male voices heretofore. Both you and your chorus will enjoy this 


Arranged by Haydn Morgan 


book, and your choral work will advance through its use 60 cents 
Copies will be sent to music educators on approval 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
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to THE BAND LEADERS OF 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Six Outstanding arrangements for school bands 
by the brilliant arranger 


WILLIAM H. BEEBE 


“Six Color Contrasts for C oncert Band~ 
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Written rend Edited By Eluin L. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
| Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE 

FLUTE BASSOON 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET 

Bb BASS CLARINET HOKN IN Eb 





HORN IN F 

TROMBONE 

BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (8. Clef) 
Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

BASS (Tuba) 

DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 





By Harry Robert Wilson 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONTENTS 


Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter VI 
CHORAL ARRANGING 


Chapter Vil 
Chapter li CHORAL RESOURCES 
Chapter Ili BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vin 
CONSIDERATION Chapter IX 
Chapter 1V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES 
Chapter X 


Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes 
complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal! uses of these instruments in arrang- 
ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text is illustrated 


with many musical examples. 


Price $3.00 


CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 


The iret modern method for band arranging! 


CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

THE TEXT 


PREPARING AND 
SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 
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CONVENTIONS 
(Editorial) 
H. Grady Harlan 


I have just returned from the na- 
tional conventions staged in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during Christmas week 
given by and for music teachers of the 
United States. 


The Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, organized seventy-five years 
ago by the late Theodore Presser, is 
called the parent organization. How- 
ever, meeting with the MTNA group 
in Washington were eight other na- 
tional groups: (1) American Matthay 
Association; (2) American Musicologi- 
cal Society; (3) American String 
Teachers’ Association; (4) College Mu- 
sic Association; (5) Music Library As- 
sociation; (6) National Association of 
Teachers of Singing; (7) National 
Guild of Piano Teachers; and (8) Na- 
tional Association for Music Therapy. 
Twelve other national organizations 
also held group dinners and brief meet- 
ings. 


Many of the foremost American 
teachers and concert artists appeared, 
either on spot programs or in full con- 
certs during the convention. A special 
feature was a concert by the National 
Symphony Orchestra under the con- 
ductorship of a young American, How- 
ard Mitchell, already a major conduc- 
tor. 


Participants on the various forums 
were drawn from every area of the 
nation. This means that music educa- 
tion no longer is confined to our large 
cities but has become a fixture in the 
curriculum of institutions large and 
small in every state of the Union. 


Members of the executive committee 
of MTNA include Dr. John Crowder, 
Montana State University, and Dr. 
Hugh Hodgson, University of Georgia. 
The first vice-president is Dr. Barrett 
Stout, Louisiana State University. The 
secretary is Dr. Karl Kuersteiner, Flor- 
ida State University. 


Texas provided Dr. E. W. Doty, Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, and Homer Ulrich, 
University of Texas; Lewis Doll, San 
Antonio City Schools; Virginia France, 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, and 
Joseph Kirshbaum, Tyler Junior Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Curtis Smith of Waco, 
as speakers. 


Dr. Hollace Arment, Alabama Tech, 
Harry Taylor, South Carolina, and Os- 
car Miller, Chattanooga University, 
were NATS speakers. 


Bruce Benward, University of Ar- 
kansas, appeared on a theory forum. 
Dr. Alexander Grant, University of 
Colorado, who is the NATS Commis- 
sioner on admissions to membership, 
was a forum speaker, as was Henry Ho- 
bart of Phillips University of Enid, 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma was also repre- 
sented on piano forums by speakers 
Florence Fender Binkley and Loraine 
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B. Golson, Oklahoma City. 

All state and local presidents met 
in a series of meetings and were called 
on for reports of their associations. 
All will egree that the convention pro- 
gram comprised good talent and from 
most, if ‘not all, of the states of the 
Union. 

In this issue of the magazine, the 
Annual Clinic Convention of TMEA is 
announced for Galveston February 7- 
10. Some 3,000 directors and students 
will be in attendance. 

The Annual Convention for KMTA 
is scheduled for Lawrence, Kansas, 
February 12-13. This is a well-organ- 
ized and progressive group. The editor 
is honored with an invitation to speak 
at the convention on “Southwestern 
Musician.” 

The next MTNA _ convention will 
meet in February of 1952 in Dallas. 
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MARY GARDEN 


On a recent lecture and auditioning tour, 
the famous prima donna auditioned the young 
Southwestern singer, Bill Blankenship, who 
was accompanied at piano by Mrs. Grady 
Harlan, then promptly wired New York of 
her “discovery.” Blankenship, of Gatesville, 
is currently in the Service at Lackland Air 


Base, San Antonio. 





Bill Blankenship, tenor, a recent B. M. gradu- 
ate of NORTH TEXAS State, and pupil of 


Mary McCormic, Mary Garden announced: 
“He has a great voice.” He is available for 
programs and recitals. 


ON OUR COVER 
MIRIAM WAGNER 


A distinctive charm and radiant per- 
sonality are as much a part of Miriam 
Ulrich Wagner as her sparkling ability 
to delight concert goers with her artis- 
try at the piano. Miss Wagner is an 
artist and piano teacher of long ex- 
perience and diligent research. In both 
her training and instruction, she has 
successfully followed the hard road of 
conscious study which must be, as she 
expresses it, “transformed into sub- 
conscious playing, in order to free the 
mind for actual musical experience.” 

Miss Wagner will be remembered by 
readers as author of “Are You A Seri- 
ous Piano Student?” which appeared 
in the January Southwestern Musician. 
In her article, Miss Wagner revealed 
a warm sympathy and understanding 
for both teacher and pupil and their 
cultivation of music as well as its dis- 
ciplines. Such discernment could be 
made possible only through conscien- 
tious teaching experience. 

As a recitalist, symphony soloist and 
chamber music artist, Miss Wagner 
has concertized both in America and 
Europe. Two years of residence in San 
Antonio, Texas, in the past, during 
which time she was actively engaged 
in concert work throughout the state, 
have endeared her to friends there who 
welcome her occasional return engage- 
ments. 

Miss Wagner is now on the staff of 
the American Conservatory in Chicago, 
where she accepts a limited number of 
pupils. 


* 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Full approval has been granted 
graduate instruction and degrees of- 
fered in the SMU School of Music by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music. 


The degrees of Master of Music in 
Performance and Master of Music in 
Music Education now given by the 
school are fully accredited by the na- 
tional group. Dr. Orville J. Borchers, 
Dean of the School of Music, said 
action extending the recognition to 
SMU was taken at the association’s 
convention in Cincinnati Nov. 24-26. 


Dr. Borchers attended the meeting 
as a representative of the music school. 


The School of Music was first ad- 
mitted as an institutional member of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music in 1931. At that time the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Music in Per- 
formance and Bachelor of Music in 
Music Education were accredited at 
SMU by the association. These degrees 
were re-accredited at the Cincinnati 
meeting. 
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THE DRUMMING SITUATION AS I SEE IT 


According to many musicians, the 
field of percussion is always in the rear 
when it is compared with the other in- 
struments, considering techniques and 
literature as a basis for comparison. 
By techniques, we mean their usage 
as performing instruments and by 
literature, that which has been written 
to display the instruments. Only re- 
cently have many drummers been con- 
scious of the tremendous potentialities 
of the snare drum, tympani, and mallet 
instruments as solo instruments in 
their own right. The interest, intrigue, 
and enthusiasm that a drummer can 
generate in exploiting his field are 
infinite. 

That drumming has lagged behind 
other instruments, we drummers can- 
not deny. One strong reason for this 
lag is that far too many drummers 
have been content to learn just enough 
to get by. Far too many teachers have 
been teaching just enough to allow the 
student to join the band. Far too many 
school percussion classes have been 
teaching just enough to their potential 
high-school teachers to maintain this 
minimum standard, or perhaps to lower 
it another notch! 


Thus, most drummers in high school 
and college are not sharing in the vast 
umount of drumming knowledge that 
is rightfully theirs. Last Summer I 
auditioned one hundred high-school 
drummers to fill the ten percussion 
berths in the two hundred member All 
Ohio Boys Band. All of these boys 
were recommended by their respective 
band directors as being outstanding, 
yet I found only two who could play 
the drum score to “Semper Fidelis.” 
The others beggar description as to 
their reading and technical ability. The 
section was finally filled with students 
from drum teachers Charlie Wilcoxon 
(Cleveland) and Louis Swigert (Cin- 
cinnati). 

Since 1941 I have kept a series of 
notes on the hundreds of high school 
and college bands and orchestras that 
I have observed, with a particular 
notice of their percussion sections. 
Nine out of ten drum sections from 
these organizations sounded like so 
many cement mixers! Chief flaws 
were poor rhythm, lack of dynamics, 
“dirty” flams, “smudgy” rolls, and 
poorly tuned drums. 

Who is to blame for all this drum- 
ming chaos? Musicians and laymen 
blame the drummer. The drummers 
blame their teachers. I say all are 
wrong. Rather, it is the fault of our 
universities who supply the drumming 
knowledge to the educators who do 
most of our drum teaching in this 
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By ALAN ABEL 


32 Fifteenth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


country. In effect, the music educator 
has been a victim of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances .. . i.e., he covers the field 
of percussion with a college in a three 
month course . .. with this same school 
refusing to recognize percussion as a 
major field of study. I firmly believe 
that an institution not offering percus- 
sion as a major can have no system 
for effectively transmitting up-to-date 
and legitimate drumming knowledge to 
potential music teachers! Far too many 
sincere and well-meaning educators 
have thus been supplied with inadequ- 
ate and distorted drumming knowledge. 
The result has been a chain reaction 
producing our present day level of 
drumming which often fails to reach 
a minimum standard. 

Young drummers who are anxious to 
excel in the field can look forward to 
a wrong start from their high-school 
music director ...a wrong start bur- 
dened with bad habits about an art 
that demands skillful teaching and con- 
stant coaching as the student pro- 
gresses. Today, unless a drummer seeks 
one of the few dozen drum authorities 
in the country, his chances for correct 
learning are small. If he remains loyal 
to music and enters a universty, he 
must seek refuge in a field other than 
percussion, thus adding to the pressure 
which is cramping the art of drum- 
ming. University band and orchestra 
directors often cry and moan because 
of their “sad” drum sections. They 
blame high-school band directors for 
improper teaching of drumming in 





The author is director of percussion, Arrow- 

head Music Camp; assistant director, All 

Ohio Boys Band; and writes the “Beats and 
Offbeats” column in Down Beat. 


their respective high schools, when 
these same high-school instructors 
were graduated from these same uni- 
versities! 


Two out of twenty graduating 
seniors from a mid-west college (music 
education) knew the difference between 
the marimba and vibraharp. All of 
them could name and open the first 
thirteen rudiments. None of these stu- 
dents were sure of the role these thir- 
teen rudiments would play in their 
future drum teaching. They felt that 
their two and a half month drum class 
had given them a bundle of confused 
emotions. Had they gained anything 
from the class? Yes, they had: a pair 
of drum sticks and a passing grade! 


One can readily see that enough 
music educators have left, are leaving, 
and will continue to leave schools and 
universities with little more than a 
vague idea about percussion, yet alone 
a usuable knowledge of practical drum 
teaching. The net result is a bad situa- 
tion made worse. To expose a young 
drummer to an uninformed teacher is 
unfair to teaching ethics, the teacher, 
the student, his parents, musical organ- 
izations, and to the arrangers who are 
not getting their drum parts played 
properly. 


The drummer today who is lucky in 
surviving the educators’ “trial and 
error” method of teaching is lucky in- 
deed to get by. Paradoxically he is 
unlucky, for should he want to go on 
and make drumming his life vocation, 
his is an impossible road and offers 
ultimate frustration. The professional 
drummer today, in the best paying 
jobs, is a thoroughly trained rudimen- 
talist, skillful on tympani and the mal- 
let instruments, and at home with 
Bach or boogie-woogie. If he was 
“thrown for a loss” by his high-school 
music teacher, the chances are good 
that he made up for these short- 
comings with the help of a professional 
drummer or perhaps on his own 
through sheer desperation via the hard 
way. 


Our unhealthy drumming situation 
can and should be rectified today, for 
tomorrow, not tomorrow for the indef- 
inite future! Regardless of whether a 
student is interested in playing an 
instrument to get into the football 
games free, or for the fun of playing, 
the music educator has a moral re- 
sponsibility to teach the best ways and 
means of playing. How can he do this 
with percussion when he is denied pro- 
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International Understanding Through Music 


An Account of the Nation’s Youngest Service Band Which Every American Should Read 


T/Sgt. Michael R. Mudre, Chief of Bands and Music 


The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


The very important role which music can play in creating a bet- 
ter understanding between the various peoples of the world has been 
recently demonstrated by the United States Air Force Band. Con- 
ducted by Lt. Col. George S. Howard, the USAF Band has just com- 
pleted a 60 day good-will tour of six European countries in which it 
has played to in excess of 200,000 people. Just how much good-will, 
understanding, and presentation of American culture has been accom- 
plished can be judged by the following resume. 


In Wiesbaden, Germany, 20,000 nationals attended the premiere 
performance. Not having heard an Amerian band previously, they 
were somewhat skeptical before the downbeat. The ensuing two hours 
witnessed such an ovation as was never accorded an American product. 


Upon the conclusion of the perfor- 
mance, Wiesbaden’s Mayor Redlham- 
mer made this statement, “The United 
States Air Force Band is the best 
ambassador that America has ever sent 
to Germany.” A member of the Wies- 
baden Symphony Orchestra approached 
Col. Howard and told him that “his is 
the only musical organization ever to 
come to Germany of which German 
musicians were jealous. We have our 
counterparts of any organization that 
has come here previously but the ver- 
satility of your band is something we 
cannot begin to touch.” Specifically, 
the general consensus of opinion 
throughout Germany seemed to be that 
sending this band to Germany was the 
best thing that America could do for 
them because when it offered them 
music it offered them something they 
understood, loved, and appreciated. 


A good illustration of how much 
music means to the German populace 
occurred in Berlin. The concert was 
scheduled for Funkfurm Gardens, an 
outdoor place with an alternate of a 
nearby auditorium in the event of rain. 
It was raining so heavily at concert 
time that the band presented the con- 
cert indoors. The auditorium was 
jammed to capacity with 8000 people 
while 2000 more were trying to break 
the doors down to gain admission. The 
band completed the first portion of 
the program and was sitting around 


at the intermission when an elderly 
and completely drenched man somehow 
worked his way through the huge 
throng and approached Col. Howard 
with “Why aren’t you playing outside 
in the garden?” The Colonel explained 
the situation but the gentleman coun- 
tered with “This concert was adver- 
tised on the posters as being outside 
in the garden and there we are, 15,000 
of us. If you don’t believe me, come 
with me and I’ll show you.” Amazed 
at this information, Col. Howard fol- 
lowed the man through the heavy 
downpour and couldn’t believe his eyes. 
Not only were there 15,000 people 
sitting in the rain but there was an 
additional 6,000 outside the gates try- 
ing to get in: They had been sitting 
in that heavy rain for one hour, watch- 
ing the empty bandstand. Col. Howard 
felt that they deserved a program and 
moved the concert outdoors. The band 
then played a full two hour concert 
and despite rains of gale proportions 
at times, not one solitary person left 
until the program was over. As you 
looked upon the audience from the 
bandstand all you could see was a sea 
of umbrellas. The Deputy Mayor of 
Berlin summed up the situation this 
way, “When this great organization 
is willing to play for us in the rain, 








U. S. Air Force Band in Formation 
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Lt. Colonel 
U. 8. AIR-FORCE BAND Washingten, D. C. 


George 8S. Howard Conductor, 


there is no doubt in my mind concern- 


ing America’s sincerity in trying to 
help us.” 
The largest audience to which the 


band played was in Vienna. In that 
city, 30,000 Viennese stood, not sat, 
and not for two hours, but four, be- 
cause they came to the concert two 
hours before it was scheduled so that 
they might not miss it. During the 
intermission, Mayor Theodore Koerner, 
a former general in the Imperial Army, 
made the following remarks to the 
audience: “It is a great privilege for 
me to welcome this magnificent orga- 
nization to Vienna. However, despite 
the fact that Vienna has been known 
as a center of world culture for cen- 
turies, I’m glad that this band will 
remain in our city for but three days. 
Were they to stay for a longer period, 
I’m afraid that Vienna’s reputation 
might suffer.” The band was in Vienna 
at the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
and was confined to its billets until 
concert time because reports had come 
in that the Communists from the Rus- 
sian sector of the city were going to 
stage a demonstration against the band 
as being in Vienna for propaganda 
purposes. For some reason or other, 
the demonstration not only did not take 
place, but the event had caused so 


much interest that Russian soldiers 
themselves came to the concert. On 
top of that, when the concert was 


concluded, 27,000 people left to go their 
respective ways. The 3,000 that re- 
mained lined the route that the band’s 
personnel had to take in order to get 
to their quarters and every single one 
of them waved and said, “Thank you, 


tinued on page 
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THE VALUE IN MUSIC THEORY 


A Stimulating Guide for Putting Theory to Work 


The study of music theory as an 
integral part of a musical education 
has long been recognized. Centuries 
before actual skill with instruments 
was considered worthy of academic 
acknowledgment, speculation upon the 
principles of the musical art, both 
mathematical and aesthetic, was held 
in high regard. Unfortunately during 
much of its history as a field of study, 
music theory, as we now know it, has 
been a pretty dull subject. Certainly 
the organization and the point of view 
of many theory textbooks have been 
uninspiring—pages of negations 
mostly, introducing chords one after 
another and then explicitly setting 
forth how not to use them. 

This unrewarding attitude toward 
theory still persists in some schools 
and is maintained by persons who con- 
ceive of theory only as paper-work 
with chords, according to the old tradi- 
tion. Actually music theory now has 
been developed by contemporary theo- 
reticians to a point where it alone can 
be a valuable musical education. Cer- 
tainly today an enlightened, aggres- 
sive, and complete theory program 
should be the core of every musical 
course of study. 


One reason for the increased vitality 
of theory programs is the increased 
scope of the field. Now sight-reading 
and solfege, melodic and harmonic dic- 
tation, keyboard work, part-writing, 
analysis, and composition all comprise 
the province of theory. Properly in- 
tegrated and pointed toward a work- 
ing usefulness, they may be of more 
value to a bandmaster than advanced 
work on his major instrument, and of 
more practical use to a choral director 
than the study of operatic arias. 


One new direction which has been 
found successful in some of the pro- 
gressive music schools is the organiza- 
tion of part-writing and analysis activi- 
ties on the basis of “style.” Formerly, 
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of course, harmony texts stated their 
rules bluntly and unequivocally, most 
often without giving either source or 
explanation. Examples were chosen 
wherever they could be found, to prove 
the points and rules of the theorist. 
Obviously, the field of musical writing 
and thought and customary usage is 
so vast that examples can be found to 
prove or disprove any given point; 
thus it is unrealistic to set up a collec- 
tion of rules, substantiating them by 
quotations from compositions written 
over the space of the last 400 years. 
In order to be able to define what is 
more used and what is less used, 
“style” harmony considers that the 
technique of one composer must be 
selected. His works must be analyzed, 
categorized, counted, thoroughly 
combed. Then, firmly cognizant of this 
composer’s techniques and habits, the 
student is in a position to imitate this 
style. Once a style is assimilated, the 
student can add other styles and tech- 
niques in a short time and will have 
been working with a solid basis of 
fact and customary usage all the while. 

Most often the style chosen as a 
point of departure is that of J. S. 
Bach, since many of his principles 
pervade the music of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Further, Bach 
has left us many works in condensed 
score, such as the chorales, which are 





Bethany College Oratorio Society, Lindsborg, Kansas, which will present the 192nd and 193rd 
renditions of Handel’s “Messiah” on March 18 and 25, and the 26th rendition of Bach’s “The 
Passion of Our Lord According to St. Matthew” on March 23. 


accessible analysis-ematter. I have 
found that a satisfactory assimilation 
of the Bach technique can be achieved 
by students in a year and a half of 
work. Thereafter, styles can be added 
at a rate of about six a year; and 
part-writing can be expanded into 
piano-style writing as nineteenth cen- 
tury compositions. Finally, orchestra 
scores can be included as a culmination 
of analysis and writing in style. 

By the use of this technique, shifts 
of thought can be traced as they hap- 
pened in the course of musical history: 
the fact of progressive dominants in 
Bach, the emergence of third-relation 
in Beethoven and Wagner, modal char- 
acteristics of chords and scales in 
Debussy and Ravel, the ever-increasing 
importance of dissonance, ranging 
from its functional use by the early 
composers to its sensuous suggestive- 
ness in works of the impressionists. 

One of the chief virtues of this style- 
technique is that it provides a logical 
entry into the field of contemporary 
music. When the student knows the 
concepts of handling sonorities, the 
formulas, standard devices, and favor- 
ite tricks of filling-in and padding used 
by composers of the past, he will ap- 
preciate that the moderns too have 
their formulas, their “trade mark” 
progressions, and their theories about 
sound-relations. A student is likely to 
be a friend of Copland or Harris or 
Hindemith if he can fake a creditable 
page of music in their styles. 

With an emphasis on style, key- 
board and dictation work can be fitted 
into the program. The Bach style 
encourages figured-bass technique at 
the keyboard, certainly an excellent 
regimen for the mastery of chords and 
chromatics and the nineteenth century 
piano techniques of Chopin, Grieg, and 
Schumann encourage fluency in harm- 
onizing at the piano and in producing 
pianistic accompaniments. 

The progressive dominants and the 
use of chords in consistent patterns in 
the Bach style encourage ear-recogni- 
tion of these formulas; and later chor- 
dal and melodic developments (such as 
Beethoven’s freer use of the augmented 
sixth chord) can be detected simply as 
variants of the former style. 

Above all, style-theory produces the 
feeling that the students are getting 
into the very heart of one composer 
and his work. They are not dealing in 
abstract rules set up by a theoretician, 
but rather in real music by a composer 
they know and respect. Each day’s 


(Continued on page 19) 
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CONDITIONING FOR 
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Fort Worth 


SOUND 





(Editor's note: The technical perfection that goes into talking pictures, radio, and other mediums of entertainment has made 
our present-day world more than a little sensitive to sound. Music teachers and directors are finding the matter of sound control in 
their schools and auditoriums of increasing importance. We are therefore proud to present the following article, which gives an accurate 
and detailed account of what can be done, and has been done successfully, to remedy acoustical difficulties.) 


It is extremely difficult and expensive to confine the sounds of a 
music room completely to the room itself: The most accepted methods 
of sound proofing involve lining the walls, ceiling and floors of the 
room with sound-absorbing materials; leaving air spaces between the 
walls, ceilings, and floor (this is of little avail unless all supports and 
connecting members are of materials which are non-conductors of 
sound) ; and by filling in space between walls, ceilings and floor with 
sound-absorbing materials. The following suggestions may be help- 


ful: 


(1) Place the music rooms in such a 
way that they are separated from 
other classrooms by corridors, stair- 
ways, storerooms or room other than 
classrooms. The best placement is” in 
a separate building, wing or corner of 
the main building. 


(2) Use materials in the walls, ceil- 
ings and floor which do not serve as 
conductors of sound. Wooden studdings 
and joists serve to conduct the sound 
and should be avoided. If wooden stud- 
dings and joists must be used they 
should be sawed leaving an air space 
between, so that they cannot convey 
sound. 


(3) Provide air space between the 
layers of wall, floor and ceiling mate- 
rials. Filling in such air spaces with 
loose sand, gravel, insulating wool, 
etc., is recommended by many sound 
engineers. 


(4) Use the commercially made 
sound absorbing materials on the walls, 
ceilings, and floors of the music 
room(s). 


(5) Provide each doorway with two 
doors, one opening each way, with door 
' frame sawed to prevent sound trans- 
mission through the frame. 


(6) Provide specially constructed 
forked ducts, or separate ventilating 
ducts to the music room (s) to prevent 
the heating and air ducts from carry- 
ing the sounds to other classrooms. 

Acoustical treatment consists in sur- 
facing the ceilings, walls, and/or floor 
with materials which are capable of 
absorbing sound waves, thereby reduc- 
ing the period of sound reverberation 
to a point where it ceases to be annoy- 
ing to the occupants. Other acoustical 
difficulties that are sometimes pre- 
valent are: echoes, dead spots and 
sound foci. Excessive reverberation, 
however, is the greatest problem met 
in most music rooms. 

As sound produced in a room is re- 
flected back and forth from walls, ceil- 
ing, and floor, a portion of it is ab- 
sorbed at each reflection until its in- 
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tensity is so reduced that it becomes 
inaudible. Because of the speed of 
sound there may be many such reflec- 
tions in the course of a single second 
in the room of average dimensions; and 
the greater the dimensions of the room 
the more prolonged will be the con- 
fusion of the reflected sound waves. 
This sound phenomenon is known as 
reverberation. The time necessary for 
such sounds to die out or decay is 
kown as reverberation time. In a more 
technical sense the reverberation time 
has been arbitrarily defined as the 
time required for the sound to decrease 
to one-millionth of its original intensity 
after stopping the source. Since def- 
inite standards have been worked out 
for the requirements of speech and 
music production it is necessary to be 
able to measure the rate of decay of 
sound in rooms of various sizes. It is 
best to have a sound engineer make 
this measurement. Some architects are 
equipped with the scientific instruments 
for acoustical measurement. 

The amount of reverberation time 
ean be controlled. It increases with the 
size of the room. It diminishes with the 
presence of recesses, irregular forms 
of the walls, people, draperies, cloth- 
ing, heavily upholstered seats, etc. The 
best method of controlling reverbera- 
tion is by adding absorbing material in 
the room. Wallace C. Sabine of Har- 
vard University derived a formula that 
is extensively used in fguring rever- 
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beration time as a means of controlling 
reverberations. The formula implies, 
that (1) the reverberation time is a 
basic acoustical characteristic of a room 
and depends only on the volume and the 
the total absorption of that room, and 
not on the shape nor on the position of 
either the source or the observer and 
(2) that if the reverberation time is 
lowered by introducing additional 
sound absorbing material into the room, 
the amount of the reduction will be de- 
termined by the number of additional 
sound absorbing units introduced, and 
not on the area, coefficient, location, 
or method of distribution of the ab- 
sorbing material. The formula is: 


T—.05 V 


a 


The T represents reverberation time. 
The .05 is a constant that is used for 
an average pitch of 512 vibrations. 
Sound engineers are generally agreed 
that this constant is all right for most 
practical situations. The V represents 
the volume of the room in cubic feet. 
The a involves both the areas and the 
absorption coefficients of all room sur- 
roundings and furnishings and is 
measured in sound absorbing units, 
frequently called sabines. 


Various materials have different 
coefficients of absorption. One sound 
absorbing unit is defined as one square 
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Conditioning .. . 
(Continued from page 9) 

foot of surface having an absorption 
coefficient of 100 per cent. An open 
window of one square foot would be 
equivalent to one sound absorbing unit 
because all the sound that strikes it 
passes on to the outdoors. Most mate- 
rials used in building construction (as 
well as many other materials) have 
been measured scientifically and have 
been assigned absorption coefficients 
according to their absorption character- 
istics established by tests. As the num- 
ber of square feet of absorbing mate- 
rial is added the greater becomes the 
absorbing power. The absorption is 
directly proportional to the sum of the 
various absorption materials. Thus the 
number of sound absorbing units by any 
surface is equal to its area multiplied 
by its absorption coefficient. The total 
absorption of a room is equal to the 
sum of the total number of units fur- 
nished by each of the interior surfaces 
plus the number of units furnished by 
objects such as chairs or members of 
an audience. 

It is possible to secure the coefficients 
of various commercial materials used 
in acoustical treatment from the 
Acoustical Materials Association.' 
Their bulletin gives this information 
as well as other pertinent and unbiased 
information concerning commercial ab- 
sorbents. It also includes the coeffi- 
cients of various building materials 
common to the interiors of rooms and 
auditoriums. A fuller listing of coeffi- 
cients of building materials can be 
found in books on architectural acous- 
tics and in bulletins issued by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
Such information is needed for making 
a complete acoustical analysis of rooms 
when the Sabine formula is used. 

The accuracy with which the Sabine 
formula works depends on how closely 
the conditions in an individual room 
approach the theoretical assumptions 
and the experimental conditions on 
which the formula is based. Fortu- 
nately this agreement is sufficiently 
close in the majority of cases so that 
it may be used to calculate the rever- 
beration times of rooms with satis- 
factory accuracy. It should be remem- 
bered that every room has a definite 
reverberation time. It should also be 
remembered that for best results the 
application of the Sabine formula 
should be made by a sound engineer or 
by an architect who is well versed in 
its use. 

It is not a simple matter to give a 
quantitative rating to music rooms, 
since so much depends upon the musi- 
cal taste and disposition of the listen- 
ers. However, after considerable experi- 
mentation some conclusions have been 
made as to proper reverberation times 
for music rooms and auditoriums. The 
following are approximate reverbera- 
tion lengths of the speaking voice, 
various musical instruments and instru- 
mental ensembles: 
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Dr. John Thompson, Jr., composer, boarding 

plane for one of his many and frequent 

lecture and concert tours. The compositions 

by him and his famous father are in demand 

throughout the world. (See Willis ad, this 
issue.) 


(1) Speaking voice: 0.7 to 0.9 sec- 
onds. 

(2) Piano 1.1 to 2.3 seconds in a 
large hall. 

(3 Organ and oratorio: 1.5 seconds 
(small room) to 2.5 seconds (large 
room). 

(4) Solo or chamber music: 1.3 
seconds (small room) to 2.3 seconds 
(large room). 

(5) Opera, orchestra, and chorus: 
9.9 second (small room) to 1.5 seconds 
(large room). 

(6) Band: 0.8 seconds (small room) 
to 1.3 seconds (large room). 

The following schedule of most satis- 
factory reverberation times for music 
rooms and auditoriums is based upon 
cubical content: 

(1) Below 7,000 cubic feet: 1.0 sec- 
ond. 

(2) From 7,000 to 20,000 cubic feet: 
1.1 seconds. 

(3) From 20,000 to 45,000 cubic feet: 
1.2 seconds. 

(4) From 45,000 to 85,000 cubic feet: 
1.3 seconds. 

(5) From 85,000 to 145,000 cubic feet: 
1.4 seconds. 

(6) From 145,000 to 225,000 cubic 
feet: 1.5 seconds. 

Range of acceptable reverberation 
times, at a frequency of 512 cycles, for 
rooms of various sizes. From Bulletin 
X, Acoustical Materials Association. 

Most teachers of music who have had 
experience with acoustical treatment 
and acoustical engineers agree that the 
average reverberation time which is 
good for general use in the medium 
sized rehearsal room is between 1.3 
and 1.5 seconds. Fortunately, a few 
tenths of a second either way will not 
become a hindrance. This reverberation 
time permits the director to hear every 
instrument in the ensemble or every 
voice in the choral group, thus making 
a clearer, cleaner performance. Manu- 
facturers of the best sound-absorbing 
materials are prepared to test the re- 


verberation times of rooms and esti- 
mate the amount and kind of absorption 
material needed to bring the reverbera- 
tion time within the desired limits 
given above, and also to lay the mate- 
rial in accordance with desired archi- 
tectural design. It is possible, by using 
various types of material, to conform 
to the architectural design of rooms or 
auditoriums. One such example is to 
install rows of flourescent lights with 
rows of acoustical materials. 

If it is possible to furnish the music 
director with acoustically excellent 
rooms it would aid him in promoting 
one of the important purposes of 
music-sensatizing of individuals and 
groups of individual sounds. The worth 
of acoustically treated rooms is rapidly 
being recognized by the nation’s lead- 
ing educators. Not only are the music 
rooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, 
being treated, but also the regular 
academic subject classrooms and hall 
corridors. 

‘Official Bulletin of the Acoustical 
Materials Association, Bulletin Number 
x (Chicago, 1948). 
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Kansas State College 


Christmas Concert Presented 


The story of the nativity told in 
tableaus, with selected excerpts from 
Christmas songs and carols and 
abridged verses from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, was featured on the concert 
presented by Kansas State Teachers’ 
College, Pittsburg, during the Christ- 
mas season. Dr. Otis J. Mumaw con- 
ducted the choir in this number, in ad- 
dition to several other selections which 
included the poem, “It was the Night 
Before Christmas,” set to music by 
Ken Darby and programed by request 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

Other special numbers on the concert 
were conducted by Miss Gabriella 
Campbell, Claude R. Newcomb and 
Robert Schott. Markwood Holmes was 
orchestra conductor. 

Coming musical events as announced 
by the college include a piano concert 
by Byron Janis April 4; and orchestra 
and choir concert April 11; and a light 
opera May 3. 





Chopin Scholarship 


The Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 East 
Sixty-Fifth Street, New York City, 
has announced two Chopin scholarship 
awards of $1,000 each, one to a pianist 
and one to a composer, on a competi- 
tive basis to talented young men and 
women who are citizens or legal resi- 
dents of the United States. Formal 
application blanks for the scholarships 
must be filed at the Foundation’s office 
not later than March 1, 1951. In the 
case of pianists, entrants must be be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one, and eligible if they have not as 
yet made extensive professional tours 
under professional management. Candi- 
dates for the composition award must 
be between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty. 
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Texas Music Teachers Association 
ARCHIE N. JONES, President 


University of Texas, Austin 


In order to discover the status of 
private music study in Texas, 948 
questionnaires were mailed to private 
music teachers. The list of addresses 
was taken from the 1950 directory of 
The Texas Music Teachers Association. 
This directory includes a few more 
than 1100 names but a number of 
these are names of college music 
teachers, public school teachers, and 
others not engaged directly in the 
teaching of private music lessons, and 
these were omitted from the mailing 
list. 


One hundred fifty three replies were 
tabulated (to date almost two hundred 
have been received, and those not in- 
cluded in the present tabulations will 
be added later), with the results in- 
dicated in the following paragraphs. 

Replies were received from 50 Texas 
cities and towns. All of the major 
cities are represented, and the propor- 
tion of replies follow in general the 
population proportions. 


The average size of classes taught 
by the teachers replying was 23 (since 
it is impossible statistically te divide 
a person, the nearest digit will be 
used); of this average class, 6 are 
boys, 17 are girls. The total number 
students taught by the teachers re- 
porting is 3519. Using a formula for 
discovering the probable number of 
students taught by the 948 teachers, 
the result is approximately 22,000. 
Since it is believed that only about 
one fifth of the private music teachers 
in the State are listed in the directory, 
it is safe to assume that more than 
100,000 students are receiving private 
music study. The ages of students 
range from 3 to 54 years. Many in- 
stances were noted of ages of students 
ranging from 30 to 54. 


It is surprising to note that 49 per- 
cent of the teachers teach voice, and 
48 percent piano. However, when a 
combination of subjects is considered, 
67 percent of the teachers teach piano. 
The rest of the instruments are repre- 
sented by very few teachers. 


The average price of lessons charged 
is $1.57, with prices ranging from 50c 
to $3.00. Only 15 percent of the stu- 
dents pay for lessons by the lesson, 
while 77 percent pay by the month. A 
very few pay by the week, and nine by 
the semester. Twenty-eight percent of 
the students take one lesson per week, 
while 72 percent take two lessons per 
week. Thirty eight percent of the 
teachers teach class lessons in addi- 
tion to their private work, and the 
average class size is six. The length 
of the private lesson (81 percent) is 
30 minutes, while the class lesson (90 
percent) ranges from 45 to 60 minutes. 


Seventy-two percent of the teachers 
teach at home, 15 percent in a separate 
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studio; five teachers teach in a church 
studio and 15 in school. Two thirds of 
the teachers teach in the morning, al- 
most ll of them in the afternoon, and 
only one third in the evening. Twenty- 
nine percent state that they are de- 
pendent entirely upon their teaching 
income, 20 percent to the extent of 
three fourths, 14 percent half, and 23 
percent one-fourth and 12 percent not 
at all. 


Sixteen “methods” are used by the 
teachers, the largest number (40 per- 
cent) using The Progressive, 20 per- 
cent The Dunning, and 10 percent John 
Thompson. 


Forty-four percent of the teachers 
state that they belong to The Music 
Teachers National Association. Of the 
remaining 56 percent, 71 percent say 
they would join MTNA if they were 
offered the special $2.00 rate; 29 per- 
cent say they would not. 


Sixty nine percent of the teachers 
hold the private music teachers State 
Certificate; 31 percent do not. Forty- 
one percent have earned college de- 
grees, and 59 percent have not. Only 
6 percent have earned the Master’s 
degree. The training for the most part 
has been done in Texas, only twelve 
teachers earning their degrees outside 
the State. 


The years of experience in teaching 
music privately ranges from 2 to 56 
years, with the median at 20 years. 
Forty-four of the teachers have also 
had teaching experience in the public 


(Continued from page 21) 





Barbara Ruth Myers, 8-year-old daughter 
of Coach and Mrs. “Red” Myers, Port Arthur, 
and star twirler and piano student, studied 
twirling two years with Justine Havens and 
piano with Mrs. Sam Simon. Barbara is 
equally talented in dancing. 
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Clinician 
. P. Robertson 
University of Wichita 

Wichita, 


Orchestra 
J 


Kansas 





Vice-President, Orchestra Division 
G. Lewis Doll, Director of Music 
San Antonio Independent School District 
San Antonio, Texas 


Young Artist Scheduled 

Milo Van Voris, talented flutist and 
piano soloist of the Paul Clark Stauffer 
studio, San Diego, has been scheduled 
for ten concerts to be given in Southern 
California during the coming season. 
In addition to concerts presented for 
Our Lady of Peace Academy and the 
San Diego Woman’s Club, the young 
artist will make appearances in La 
Jolla, Oceanside, and Laguna Beach. 
Varde Van Voris, violinist and brother 
of Milo, will be heard in concerts with 
his brother in Coronado, Our Lady 
of Peace Academy, and Escondido. 





La Junta College Sponsors Talent 

A series of special concerts and re- 
citals was sponsored by the La Junta, 
Colorado, Junior College, one of the 
foremost being given by the Arkansas 
Valley Symphony Orchestra introduc- 
ing the first concert of its second sea- 
son. Dr. Robert Louis Barron was mu- 
sical director and conductor of the sym- 
phony concert, with Dr. Clarence Burg, 
pianist, as soloist. Other concerts in- 
cluded the La Junta Junior College- 
Community Chorus’ performance of 
Joseph Haydn’s oratorio, “The Crea- 
tion”; a sonata recital, featuring Dr. 
Robert Louis Barron, violinist, and 
Louis Pollak, pianist; and “A Program 
of Songs,” featuring advance students 
of the La Junta Junior College music 
department. 

Storm Bull, Piano Soloist 
Denver Symphony Orchestra 
Storm Bull, Professor of Piano in 


1951 


FEBRUARY 


Band Clinician 
Harold Bachman 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


the University of Colorado and wide- 
ly-known as a concert pianist, who 
premiered the Bartok Second Piano 
Concerto with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock some 
years ago, performed the same con- 
certo on December 12 with the Denver 
Symphony. Professor Bull served as 
head of the Piano staff in Baylor Uni- 
versity of Waco, Texas for a period of 
three years prior to joining the staff in 
the University of Colorado. 

At the November meeting of the 
Colorado State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Bull was elected president 
for the year 1951. While he is a very 
personable gentleman always able to 
tell a good joke, he is dynamic as a 
speaker and vigorous as a _ leader. 
There is no doubt but that CSMTA will 
prosper during his administration. 

He belongs to the family of Ole Bull, 
so well known in the musical world. 
This also holds for the well-known 
Inez Bull, soprano, whose articles have 
been favorably received in this maga- 


zine. 
* 
Conservatoire Programs 

Miss Barbara Biart, 16-year-old pian- 
ist, was presented recently in a recital 
at Joslyn Art Museum Lecture Hall, 
Omaha, by the Berryman Piano Con- 
servatoire. Also representing the Con- 
servatoire was Tom Kasdorf, pianist, 
who was featured during the past sea- 
son on the Young Artist Series, spon- 
sored by the Omaha Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Several prize winners, pupils of the 
Conservatoire, have recently been an- 
nounced by the school. These include 
Jerald Brodkey, who won first place, 
a $1,000 spinet piano, in a radio broad- 
casting contest sponsored by a local 
piano company; Carol Ann Bigelow, 
who won a $25 prize in the National 
Music Teachers nation-wide record con- 
test; and Rudolph Berryman, who won 
$100 in the Collegiate division. 

* 
Commission Granted 

For the first time in Sigma Alpha 
Iota history, that organization has 
through its American Music Awards 
program granted to an American com- 
poser a commission for a new work. 
Noted composer William Schuman has 
accepted the three hundred dollar grant, 
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Elementary Clinician 


Mrs. Max Krone 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 





President, TBMA 
Pat Arsers, Director 
Instrumental Music 
Alamo Heights High School 
San Antonio, Texas 


which requires a piano composition to 
be given its premiere performance at . 
the fraternity’s Golden Anniversary 
Convention in 1953. 


Clubs Give Contest 

of the ninth annual 
Composers Contests of the Nationai 
Federation of Music Clubs includes a 
single category instead of the custom- 
ary three, and a larger monetary award 
for the first prize winner. According 
to a recent announcement, the composi- 
tion sought is a chamber music work 
for “not less than two or more than 
five instruments, of which one may be 
the piano and one must be either a 
brass or woodwind instrument.” Winner 
of first place will be given a cash 
award of $150, and $50 is the second 
prize. Competition is open to native 
or naturalized composers resident in 
the United States or its possessions 
who are not less than sixteen and not 
more than 25 years of age on April 


Terms Young 





1, 1951—tthe date when the contests 
close. 
* _ 
Messiah Given 
The chorus and orchestra of the 


Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, 
united during the Christmas season to 
present a memorable interpretation of 
Handel’s Messiah at the Fine Arts 
auditorium. The group was directed by 
Herrold Headley, with Mrs. Alice Con- 
treras at the piano. Soloists included 
Mrs. Locile Bratton, Janey Smith, 
Johnny Walker and Clyde McClure. 
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President 
Hazel D. Monfort 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Ist Vice-President 
Dr. Warren Angell, Dean 
College of Fine Arts, OBU 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


3rd Vice-President 
Henry Hobart, Asst. Regional Gov. of NATS 
Phillips University 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Will preside over Vocal Forum. He is also 
OMTA Editor for Southwestern Musician. 


Oklahoma Music Teachers Association 


Annual Clinic Convention — Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City — March 4-5 


OMTA president Hazel D. Monfort 
announces that the annual state conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Music Teachers 
Association will be held at Oklahoma 
City Sunday afternoon and Monday, 
March 4th and 5th, 1951. Headquarters 
will be at the Biltmore Hotel. New con- 
vention features this year will include 
an Oklahoma composers’ program, a 
luncheon honoring district and sub- 
district officers, and a reception for 
new members, received since March, 
1950. 

Convention Highlights 

Outstanding forums in piano, voice, 
and strings. 

Oklahoma Composers Program. 

OMTA branch presidents’ assembly 

. all delegates and members urged 
to attend. 

Artist Concert by Robert Gerle, vio- 
linist. 

All-State student concert. 





Carlos Moseley, Director 
School of Music 
University of Oklahoma 
Will conduct the Piano Forum 


Luncheon honoring district presi- 
dents, branch presidents, and district 
vice-presidents. 

Past state presidents’ breakfast. 

Gala banquet. 

Reception for new members. 


Chickasha Branch 
In keeping with her new plan of 
setting up sub-district branches of 
OMTA in each of the four main dis- 
tricts, Mrs. Mary A. Caldwell, South- 
west District Vice-president, has or- 
ganized a new branch at Chickasha. 
This branch will serve the city of 
Chickasha and several adjacent com- 
munities. Mrs. Bernice W. Smith has 
been elected president of the new 
Chickasha branch. More than twenty 
new candidates for membership in 
OMTA have been added through this 
branch. 
Okeene Branch 
In the northwest district Mrs. A. C. 
Martz, district vice-president, has or- 
ganized a new branch in the Okeene 
area. At their initial meeting, Mrs. 
Martz was also elected president of the 
branch. Other officers are Mrs. E. R. 
Moss, Okeene, secretary; Mrs. Faye 
Bridwell, Fairview, treasurer; Mrs. J. 
Gernert, Okeene, publicity chairman. 
Stillwater Branch 
In the northeast district, organiza- 
tion of a new state branch with head- 
quarters at Stillwater, has been called 
for mid-January. Miss Thamazin Hutch- 
ins of the A&M College is Northeast 
District Vice-President of the Still- 
water area, and is instrumental in 
forming the new group. Bertha Miller 
Newton is president of the northeast 
district. 
All-State Student Auditions 
ALL-STATE STUDENT AUDITIONS 
Attention of all OMTA teachers is 
called to the all-state student concert 
auditions which will be held during 
January and February to select district 
representatives who will appear in the 
state concert. Attention is also called 
to the revised audition rules which were 
mailed to each member recently. Stu- 
dent winners last year will not be per- 


mitted to compete, and special em- 
phasis is being laid on securing repre- 
sentation in the fields of voice, string 
and wind instruments as well as piano. 
Alva Branch Sponsors Concert 

An example of what sub-district 
branches may undertake to promote 
music in their home communities is 
seen in the concert series which is 
being sponsored by the Alva branch; 
1,100 people from a radius of twenty- 
five miles came to hear a candlelight 
concert presented at Herod Hall on the 
campus of Northwestern State College. 
The concert featured Mrs. C. A. Parker, 
organist, Werner Landshoff, cellist, 
Keith Wallingford, piano soloist and ac- 
companist, and Robert Gerle, violinist, 
all of the Oklahoma University Fine 
Arts faculty. The concert was a rous- 
ing success. Robert Gerle is to be the 
featured concert artist for the OMTA 
state convention, Sunday afternoon, 
March 4th, and chairman of the strings 
forum at the Monday session. Com- 
menting on his performance at Alva, 
the newspaper states that he was re- 
called many times by an enthusiastic 
audience. 


* 





Robert Gerle, Violinist 
University of Oklahoma 

who will be the featured concert artist of 

the Convention 
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President—Southwestern District 
Loraine B. Golsan 
Oklahoma City 





Secretary 
Mrs. Grace Connie Parks 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Branch 


The Oklahoma branch of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing will 
meet in conjunction with the Okla- 
homa Music Teachers at their state 
convention March 4th and 5th. The 
NATS branch will be in charge of the 
voice forum at the convention. Profes- 
sor Paul Klingstedt of A&M College, 
Stillwater, has been designated as gen- 
eral chairman for the voice forum ar- 
rangements. 


OTHER OFFICIALS 


Second Vice-President Lemuel Childers; and 
Marguerite Hawkinson, President of South- 
eastern District. 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO 
SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 
The youthful and popular conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony, after one guest 
appearance with the San Antonio orchestra, 
has been elected to succeed the late Dr. Max 
Reiter effective for 1951-52 season. 


You help SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN, when 
you patronize their advertisers. 
Mention SWM. 
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President—Northwestern District 
Julia B. Hunt 
Kaw City, Oklahoma 

















Treasurer 
Mrs. Earl Sowers 
Drumwright, Oklahoma 





Past President 
Florence Fender Binkley 
Oklahoma City 
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President—Northeastern District 
Bertha Miller Newton 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 





Immediate Past President 
Max A. Mitchell, Director 
School of Music—A & M College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


School of Musie 
North Texas State 


Two faculty recitals, a symphony 
orchestra concert and a band concert 
highlighted music festivities at North 
Texas State, Denton, during the past 
winter season. Hans Muenzer, violinist, 
was presented in the first recital, with 
Miss Jean Harris, pianist, assisting. 
Miss Ann Bomar, mezzo-soprano, was 
presented in the second recital, with 
Miss Violet Archer, composer-pianist, 
assisting artist of the evening. 

The symphony concert featured Hans 
Muenzer, violinist; Willard Elliot, bas- 
soon; and Judy Seller, bassoon, with 
Dr. George Morey conducting. Unusual 
music on the program included Fan- 
fares for the common man, the medical 
corps, the signal corps, and for air- 
men—all inspired by tributes to hero- 
ism which have “proved to be useful 
additions to the scanty repertory of 
works for brass instruments.” Special 
music offered at the band concert in- 
cluded “Carnival Day in New Orleans.” 
John Haynie, cornet, and Miss Jean 
Harris, piano, were featured, with 
Maurice McAdow conducting. 
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A Variety... 
Band Music 


New and Recent 
Releases 


The Awakening of Galatea 
Lyric Poem (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.00 
By N. D Sym. Band 6.00 


By DeRubertis 


Plantation Memories 
Southern Rhapsody (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By J. L. Tarver Sym. Band 6.50 


Bop She Goes 
Concert Bebop (Gr. 4) Full Band 4.50 
By Deke Moffitt Sym. Band 6.50 


American Grandeur 
Overture (Gr. 3) Full Band 6.00 
By Earl D. Irons Sym. Band 8.00 


Moody Contrasts 
Modern (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By Ira F. Vail Sym. Band 6.50 


Sounds from Treasure Island 
Cornet Solo (Valse) 
(Gr. 3) Full Band 2.50 
By Geo. E. Brenner Sym. Band 4.00 
Solo & Piano .90 


A Trio Grows in Brooklyn 
Novelty Trio—Clarinet, Cornet & 
Trombone 


By Leo Vitello Full Band 1.50 


The Constellation 
Concert March 

(Gr. 3) Full Band 2.00 
By Glenn Halley Sym. Band 3.50 


Kolomea 
Overture (Gr. 3) 
By James L. Fulton 


Full Band 3.50 
Sym. Band 5.00 


Men of Florida, We're 
March (Gr. 3) 


By Henry Fillmore Full Band 1.25 


The Marching Symphony 
March (Gr. 3) 
By Dick Feasel Full Band 1.25 


Fillmore Music House 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Arkansas State 


Miusie Teachers Association 


The Bach Festival which was held in 
the Concert Hall of Arkansas Univer- 
sity’s new Fine Arts Center recently 
turned out to be one of the highlights 
of the year for music lovers of the 
Northwest Arkansas region. The per- 
formers not only demonstrated they 
were capable interpreters of Bach’s 
music in the week-end concerts pre- 
sented; they proved also that Bach 
music can be interesting and enjoyable 
as well as profound. 

Professor Marx Pales led the orches- 
tra in the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
and the Orchestral Suite No. 2, in a 
manner which made it hard to believe 
the group is composed essentially of 
amateurs. Climax of this concert came 
with the Cantata No. 79, which is 
scored for full orchestra and chorus. 
The blending of the two units was per- 
fect; and the solos, taken by Professor 
Stuart Wade and Penny Pendleton, 
were of first rate musical quality. 

Dean Kenneth Osborne gave an or- 
gan recital during the festival which 
was equal in musical excellence to any 
given by visiting artists. The organ is 
an instrument especially suited to the 
music of Bach, and Dean Osborne pro- 
vided an interpretation which would 
be hard to surpass. His recital revealed 
not only a superior technical mastery 
but also rare natural feeling for the 
works of this 18th century composer. 

The Bach Festival was first an in- 


spiration of Professor Marx Pales, and 
he, more than anyone, was responsible 
for its success. Concert-goers here will 
look long and hard before they find 
another program of the caliber dis- 
played during the festival. 





Faculty Recitals 


Milton Trusler, secretary of ASMTA 
and head of Conway Teachers’ College 
department of music, reports faculty 
recitals by Howard Groth, baritone, 
and Carl Forsberg, violinist. Both art- 
ists were accompanied by Mr. Trusler 
at the piano. 

Howard Groth also gave three per- 
formances of Menotti’s “Old Maid and 
the Thief,” and Kurt Weill’s “Down 
in the Valley.” In the first, Tomile 
Abboud, Betty Sue Moore, Charlotte 
Berry, Richard Smith and Phillip Wa- 
ters comprised the cast. In the second 
opera, principal characters included 
Grant Hazelwood, Mary Finley Hubble, 
Clifford Autrey, Marion Parker, Lloyd 
Turney, Jasiel Wilmoth, Garrett Chit- 
wood, Ed Whitney, Richard Smith and 
Phillip Waters. 





ASMTA Presented 


Bruce Benward, Professor of Theory 
in the University of Arkansas, repre- 
sented ASMTA at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in Waashington, D. C. 





Brownsville, Texas, High Scheol Band 


“One of the finest bands of the Mid-west clinic crossed almost the entire United States to 

greet the assembled audience. From deep in the heart of Texas, the Brownsville High School 

Band and its director, James R. Murphy, journeyed to Chicago to occupy the Saturday morn- 

ing spot on the Mid-West Band Clinic. Theirs was one of the most memorable concerts of 
the three-day clinic.”—Lee Petersen, Director, Mid-West Clinic. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Ir] Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Now is the time for all good Guild 
Members to do their utmost for their 
pupils, which is another way of say- 
ing, “do the utmost for yourselves” ,— 
for isn’t the teacher who puts out the 
best pupils usually the one with the 
long waiting list? Give ALL your 
pupils the advantage of Guild audi- 
tions. The Guild does so much for the 
ordinary, average pupil who is not con- 
sidering a career, and who sometimes 
needs a “moment of glory” more than 
the brilliant one. First, classify them. 
All first year pupils will be “Elemen- 
tary” no matter how talented. Most 
second year students will’ be in the 
Elementary category, too. Many funda- 
mentals are neglected when pupils are 
pushed too fast into higher classifica- 
tions. Those in Intermediate and 
beyond can be classified by their Bach. 

See that each pupil plays two pieces, 
with corresponding scales and cadence 
chords, really well. Then all may enter. 
Those who are capable of doing more 
will fit into other classifications. The 
majority can play four or seven, and 
still not be under any strain or “wear 








How 
To Join 
National Fraternity 
of Student Musicians 


Be sure your teacher 
is a Guild Member 
Send for list 
Box 1113 
Austin 
Texas 


Vational 


FEBRUARY 


1951 










out the parents” with over-repetition. 
About one-fourth or one-fifth of each 
teacher’s class can play ten, especially 
when two or three units of “musician- 
ship phases” are used. 

Explain the value of the Guild to 
the parents of new pupils. Dr. Allison’s 
office has material to help you do this, 
but there is nothing like your own 
personal touch. Having decided on each 
student’s quota, mail in your completed 
list with all details filled, to Guild 
headquarters. Then enjoy the prepara- 
tion with the pupil and instill confi- 
dence and appreciation of fine detail, 
using the Guild Analysis Chart to help 
you. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

News has already come in (before 
Christmas) about college scholarships 
for Guild High School Diploma Win- 
ners. Chicago Musical College gives 
aid to the extent of $100 toward a 
degree of B.M. If you have a pupil who 
will get his H.S. diploma this spring, 
who has special talent, and expects to 
be living in Chicago, write Dean 
Harvey Ringel, address in Directory of 


' Maditions 
Important 















How 
to be a member of 
National Guild 
of Piano Teachers 


Send for 
Syllabus 
Box 1113 
Austin 
Texas 


Guild of Priane fatchers 
IL Allison, P, res. Wox 1113, Addin, » 


send for booklet listing 
Guild Teachers in all 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 


527 W. 


121st St., 


New York, N. Y. 


this magazine. 

Rollins Coilege, in Winter Park, 
Florida, offers a full $1000 scholar- 
ship. Write Professor Walter Charm- 
bury for details. Mr. Charmbury has 
long been a Guild adjudicator, and his 
pupils have won large cash prizes and 
given New York recitals. 

The Academy of Music of San Fran- 
cisco is offering a new scholarship of 


$200. Apply to the Director, Robert 
Vetlesen, 1001 Vallejo Street. There 
will be more, but the above schools 


were prompt in answering inquiry. 
NEW YORK RECITAL 

Louis Kohnop of Cincinnati is sched- 
uled to give a Town Hall recital, Feb- 
ruary 21. He won the Musical Arts 
Piano auditions in Chicago which in- 
cluded him on its series of Six Dis- 
tinguished Artists in Orchestra Hall, 
and was a soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Rose Raymond, experienced adjudi- 
cator, and president of the Associated 
Music Teachers League of New York, 


Begin in April 
fo Cuvolt Flew 
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Do You Want 


A Fully Rounded 


Musieal Edueation ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons 
University. 

Instruction in Voice, Instruments, 
and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS 
Umnmiversity 


Abilene, Texas 


"The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 




















OVERNIGHT SHEET MUSIC SERVICE! 


* Order your every sheet music need from the Oldest 
and Largest Music Store in the Southwest! 


* Your order will be filled promptly, and shipped 


day received! 


* Use coupon below for free catalogs now available. 


Home of Steinway, Hammond, Conn and Other Great Names in Music 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce Street 


Garfield 1331 





“Sixty Years of Dependable Service” 


San 


Antonio, Texas 
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International Understanding .. . 


(Continued from page 7) 
gentlemen, for bringing us this marvel- 
ous music.” 

State Department officials were high 
in their praise for the good-will that 
was accomplished as a result of the 
USAF Band’s appearances. Typical of 
these were the words of Mr. Andrew 
D. Craig, resident manager for the 
Stuttgart area. “In the four years that 
I have been here, we have given these 
people practically everything under the 
sun. These efforts have met with vary- 
ing degrees of success, but never have 
we given them anything that so com- 
pletely overwhelmed them.” The story 
throughout Germany and Austria was 
the same. It seemed that the people 
had to hear the band as if their very 
lives depended on it. 

In the British Isles, the story was 
the same. In Edinburgh, for example, 
more people turned out to hear the 
USAF Band at Princess Gate Gardens 
than had turned out in that city for 
any public event since Winston 
Churchill spoke there five years ago. 
The Lord Provost of that city, Sir 
Andrew Murray, and the American 
consul general, Mr. Robert L. Buell, 
were publicly lavish in their praise 
concerning the effect that the band’s 
appearance had in furthering the splen- 
did relations that now exist between 
our two countries. In Dublin, the Pres- 
ident of Ireland, His Excellency Sean 
T. O’Kelly, remarked that “America 
had no idea how much the music of 
the USAF Band has played in creating 
a better understanding between our 
two countries.” In Trieste, 15,000 peo- 
ple who had just heard the USAF Band 
went home muttering “We had no idea 
that Americans could play like that.” 
Mr. John P. Sabec, Chief of the Allied 
Military Government’s Press Reading 
Bureau, said that “the concert con- 
tributed more to better feeling towards 
America than all the printed or radio- 
diffused propaganda.” 

History was also made on the tour. 
On July 20th, Mr. Clement Atlee, Sir 
Anthony Eden, Lord Mountbatten, and 
the entire British peerage walked into 
the garden of Buckingham Palace and 
saw the first American musical orga- 
nization to play there. The occasion 
was the Royal Garden Party. Further 
honors were bestowed on the organi- 
zation as the King and Queen talked 
to the individual members, thanking 
them for their music and telling them 
how much they enjoyed it. 





« 

Educator Buys Magazine 

School Musician Magazine has been 
purchased by Forrest L. McAllister, 
nationally known music educator and 
executive of the American Music Con- 
ference. In resigning as director of 
research and community service of 
AMC, McAllister stated that his new 
position as editor and publisher of the 
magazine culminates a lifetime ambi- 
tion to be able to serve the entire school 
music profession of the United States 
in his own enterprise. 
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The Value... 


(Continued from page §8) 

work produces more familiarity with 
the positive thing which is actual music, 
rather than with a negative set of 
rules. Analysis of music has often been 
neglected in theory work, and style- 
theory offers an excellent opportunity 
for the examination of scores and the 
hearing of music at the same time 
that the techniques of handling sonori- 
ties are studied. By including correla- 
tive work in ear-training and keyboard, 
the program can be made practical 
and useful to the student for his later 
work in conducting, solo performance, 
arranging, composing, or reading 
music. Theory is the study of the prin- 
ciples which make music what it is; 
and if music is to be vital and meaning- 
ful (and fun), then the study of it 
should aim at being profitable and 
practical and useful, so that music 
can be produced with a minimum of 
effort and a maximum of understand- 
ing. 





+ 
HE’S DRIVIN’ 

The sunbaked cowboy swaggered in- 
to the saloon and through parched lips 
ordered the bartender to give his horse 
a bucket of the best whiskey. 

“And what'll you have, stranger?” 
asked the bartender. “Nothin’,”’ shot 
back the dusty cowboy, “I’m drivin’.” 
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The Drumming... 


(Continued from page 6) 


per institutionalized training? He can’t. 
School administrations and the people 
at the top of music departments need 
to be awakened to the needs of better 





drumming. A good start would be uni- 
versity recognition of drumming, com- 
petent drum teachers in these universi- 
ties, and many more drum clinics and 
contests. Let’s not allow an optimism 
of today to degenerate into the despair 
of tomorrow! 
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Play a tied phrase on your cornet, then on a new 
Martin. Notice how every note on the Martin is 
clean-cut... almost as if you had tongued 
each one! That's because Martin valves are incredibly 
FAST ON RELEASE. It's the result of Micromagic 
finishing ... an exclusive process that makes valves 
9 times smoother than hand lapping! Ask your 
dealer to try the new Martin cornet, or 
write for free circular. 
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MUSIC THRIVES IN ALABAMA 


Esther Rennick 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Birmingham’s beautiful new City 
Hall was dedicated with music and 
prayers when the combined choirs of 
the city gathered on its steps and in 
the surrounding park to inaugurate 
the Christmas season. It was an his- 
toric evening in the civic and musical 
life of Birmingham. Thousands gath- 
ered to join in the music which was 
led by Hugh Thomas, director of the 
Young Musicians Chorus, Dean of the 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 
and Director of the First Methodist 
Church Choir. Mrs. Lois Green Seals 
played the organ, and Tommy Dix, 
the movie star who makes his home 
in Birmingham introduced Mayor 
Cooper Green. Our city has never sung 
carols with more fervor, nor prayed 
more reverently for Peace on Earth. 


Alabama’s young musicians are 
sending in applications from all over 
the state to try out for the oppor- 
tunity offered them by the Birming- 
ham Symphony Association, The Bir- 
mingham News, and the Alabama Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. The young 
vocalist or instrumentalist selected will 
be guest soloist with the Birmingham 
Symphony in February and will re- 
ceive the $300.00 award. Local and dis- 
trict auditions are being held early in 
January. Those chosen by these audi- 
tions will come to Birmingham later 
on in the month for the finals. 

Our Symphony Youth Concert last 
month was an outstanding musical 
event. Frieda Rosser, gifted young 
singer who was Miss Alabama of 1949, 
was guest soloist. These Youth Con- 


certs, an innovation of this season, are 
becoming as popular as the Children’s 
Concerts. Symphony programs are be- 
ing arranged to suit all ages by the 
popular conductor, Arthur Lipkin, 
whose work in building Birmingham’s 
Symphony is known throughout the 
nation. 

Martha Light from the Opera Work 
Shop, who with her husband John 
teaches voice, sang a beautiful pro- 
gram last week at Phillips High 
School. Martha and John add a great 
deal to Birmingham’s musical life and 
are always outstanding when they ap- 
pear in costume in scenes from favorite 
operas on the city’s musical programs. 

The Musical Miniature program 
sponsored by the Birmingham Music 
Teachers Association last month was 
the best since the miniature program 
was inaugurated several years ago. 
Twelve teachers presented pupils in 
vocal and instrumental numbers. Some 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Texas Music... 
(Continued from page 11) 


schools, and while the years of ex- 
perience of these teachers ranges from 
1 to 50, the median is 5. Sixteen per- 
cent of the teachers reporting ~e now 
teaching in the public schools. 

The teachers were asked to report 
the probable number of private music 
teachers in their cities. The teachers 
from 50 cities reported that there were 
6037 other private music teachers in 
those cities. Since Texas has some 3700 
towns and cities, it must be supposed 
that there are more private teachers 
than had been estimated. 

Thirteen percent of the teachers re- 
ported “zoning” trouble, and these 
reports came from seven cities, only 
one of them small. There seems to be 
a growing trend in this. direction 
throughout the country, and probably 
The TMTA should take steps to try 
to alleviate the difficulties. 

Sixty-nine percent of the teachers 
stated that there was room for addi- 
tional private music teachers in their 
cities, 31 percent reported that there 
was not. Almost all of the instruments 
were listed as needing additional teach- 
ers. Within a short time, a committee 
of TMTA will be appointed to make a 
survey of the State to discover where 
additional teachers would be needed 
and welcome. In a forthcoming issue 
a “follow-up” report will be published, 
with conclusions and recommendations. 

a = aa. 4 — 


Memorial Award 

Musical San Antonio was cited re- 
cently by a local newspaper editorial 
as being “fortunate in its benefactors.” 
The Anna Hertzberg Memorial Music 
Center was given as an outstanding 
example, as well as the Julia Heusinger 
McCall Foundation. 

It was explained that the Julia Heu- 
singer McCall Award each year will 
be given to some outstanding piano 
student in the Southwest Texas region 
for “excellence in piano playing.” 
Judges named to conduct a competition 
to designate the winner will include 
the Foundation, the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Tuesday 
Musical Club. 

University of Texas 

The Music Department of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of The University 
of Texas announces the formation of 
the Austin String Quartet, composed 
of graduate music students. Members 
are Jacqueline Morris, violin; Mary 
Ellen Keller, violin; Elizabeth Blake, 
viola, and Phyllis Casselman Young, 
cello. Coached by Horace Britt, dis- 
tinguished chamber music player and 
professor of cello, the Quartet has pre- 
sented concerts in several Central 
Texas cities. 

———— --f-—-- 
Port Arthur Choir Broadcasts 

An evening performance of Handel’s 
“The Messiah” was broadcast over the 
local radio station at Port Arthur, 
Texas, by the Methodist Temple Choir 
during the Christmas season. Principal 
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soloists included Kermit Gideon, tenor; 
Tom Cain, and Jack Covington, bass; 
Miss Sally Williams and Mrs. M. H. 
Jagoe, alto; and Miss Margaret Kra- 
mer, soprano. Kermit Gideon conducted 
the group, with Mrs. C. B. Holter at 
the organ and Mrs. Paul Goodwin at 
the piano. 
— ke 
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BANDSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 


Baylor University 








The question has often been raised as to why serious composers 
have not written music for band. Most of the great masters of the 19th 
Century, motivated by friendship for some bandmaster or by the im- 
mediate availability of a band, made some small contribution to the band 
literature. Mendelssohn wrote a sparkling little overture; Wagner some 
processional marches; Beethoven, Schubert, Sibelius, St. Saens and 
Tschaikowsky all wrote military marches; and Gossec, Mehul, and Ber- 
lioz wrote symphonies for band, the latter particularly important, as 
Berlioz himself considered his Grand Funeral and Triumphal Symphony 


among his greatest masterpieces. 

The concert band of today, however, 
was not in existence until well into the 
20th century, and it is no fault of the 
band that its repertoire of original mu- 
sic is limited largely to our generation. 
The same might be said of other media; 
for example, the great masters of the 
past did not write music for films, so 
the movie makers borrowed their orches- 
tral music, for the same reasons that 
the band has transcribed so much 
orchestral music. 

Another reason that the great com- 
posers wrote for orchestra rather than 
band is that there have been many 
great symphony orchestras, but very 
few great concert bands. Little or no 
prestige attaches itself to performances 
at band concerts, and most critics, of- 
ficial as well as self-appointed ones, 
refuse to take seriously a work for 
band even when written by such emi- 
nent composers as Milhaud, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky, Honegger, Copland, Piston, 
Reigger, Thomson, all of whom have 
written original works for the modern 
concert band. Several of these works 
received wide acclaim when transcribed 
for orchestra, a fine example of the 
snobbery which prevails in regard to 
the band’s place in the musical pic- 
ture. People have known and loved 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever for 
many years, but it took a memorable 
recording of it by Koussevitsky and the 
Boston Symphony to establish it as a 
work of Art. The fact is that it has 
always been a masterpiece, far superior 
to some of the marches for band con- 
tributed by supposedly greater com- 
posers, and it should not have been 
necessary for it to get into the orches- 
tral literature before being recognized 
as such. 

It is about time attention is paid to 
the music, rather than the medium. 
Central Park is as likely a place for 
the presentation of a masterpiece as 
Carnegie Hall, and there is no valid 
reason for considering the latter the 
sacred precinct of great music. I my- 
self have heard the Goldman Band play 


“On The Mall” (certainly no master- 
piece!) in Carnegie Hall, with the audi- 
ence joining in on the la-la-la-la part, 
and the dance bands have chased the 
ghosts of the Masters around the raft- 
ers on many a noisy evening since Paul 
Whiteman gave his first Carnegie Hall 
concert many years ago. 

Our college and university bands, 
many of them as professionally pro- 
ficient and polished as a fine sym- 
phony orchestra, have given first per- 
formances of modern works, and have 
commissioned outstanding composers to 
write works for them. Then, because 
of a lack of public notice, these pieces 
lie dormant; they cannot be published 
because the market for them is too 
small, but it might be pointed out that 
very few of the major works which 
have been written for orchestra in this 
century have been published either, and 
this does not prevent their being per- 
formed more than once. If the serious 
music publications and the professional 
music critics would come down off their 
high horses and attend some concerts 
by our better bands, they would find 
material worthy of their best efforts. 
But it still seems to be the fashion to 
sneer slightly when you say “band”, 
not realizing that the concert band is 
as far from the military parade band 
and the old concert-in-the-park concept 
as the symphony orchestra is from a 
hill-billy orchestra . .. the similarity 
of instruments in each does not mean 
that the material has to be the same. 

The next logical step for a band 
director to take, if he wants to be taken 
seriously, is to leave the marching band 
outside when he presents a concert 
inside. Leave the majorettes, bell lyras, 
field drums, thumpy bass drums, extra 
corps of brass and saxes, and the tutti- 
throughout marches all outside too, and 
when he takes the stage as a musician, 
present the music in a dignified and 
serious manner. If the attention can 
be focused on the music, the better 
band music may then come to the at- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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contrabass clarinet, 
immensely useful in 
any woodwind sec- 
tion. Three octave 
range to low D, and 
astonishingly easy 
to play! 


The Leblanc line in- 
cludes advanced clar- 
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BOOK ONE 
by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
A Course for Beginning String Players, Suitable for 
Class or Individual Instruction, or Any Combination 
of Violins, Violas, Cellos and String Basses 
EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is designed to develop better musicianship along 
with the mechanics of fingering, bowing and reading. It always moves ahead in 
logical, easy steps which lead to steady progress and encouragement of pupils 
and teacher, alike. 
Marjorie M. Keller is well-known as the Consultant in String and 
Instrumental Music for the Dallas Independent School District 
Maurice D. Taylor is Pennsylvania's very prominent music educator 
and director and the author of the very successful Easy and 
Intermediate Steps To The Band 
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EASY STEPS for MELODY INSTRUMENTS 
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Forward . 

(Continued from page 22) 
tention of the musical public which can 
help to promote a demand for it. 

It follows logically that if a serious 
composer can be assured of a dignified 
presentation, the presence of a certain 
instrumentation and the guaranteed ab- 
sence of instruments not called for in 
the score, he can be convinced that an 
ensemble of wind instruments offers 
limitless possibilities for expression and 
for effect, especially for modern music. 
Let’s quit thinking of the band in terms 
of public school. training groups, which 
have only the same relationship to a 
fine, mature concert band as an ama- 
teur orchestra has to a symphony 
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from the Cole Porter hit show 
“Kiss Me Kate” 


Highlights From Kiss Me Kate 


compiled and transcribed for Concert Band 
by PAUL YODER 


Here is a new idea in short, octavo-size selections containing only 
the ‘hit songs’ of the show: SO IN LOVE, ALWAYS TRUE TO YOU 
IN MY FASHION, and WUNDERBAR. This selection features: short, 
melodious bridges and short duration (4:15 min.) May be used in 
conjunction with S.A.T.B. arrangements of SO IN LOVE and 
WUNDERBAR. 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic Band.................. $4.00 
Conductor vinsaden* Extra Parts...... ere SS i 30 


* . 7 


from JEROME KERN’S immortal ROBERTA 


Roberta Selection 


compiled and transcribed for Concert Band 
by ERIK LEIDZEN 


A concert-size selection containing all of the beloved melodies from 
this perennial favorite: SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES, LOVELY TO 
LOOK AT, THE TOUCH OF YOUR HAND, I WON'T DANCE, YES- 
TERDAYS, and YOU'RE DEVASTATING Duration: 9 minutes 


Standard Band.................... $5.00 
Conductor . ee 


Symphonic Band.................. $7.50 
Extra Parts......... es 40 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW THEMATIC CATALOGUE OF 
“MUSICAL SHOW SELECTIONS FOR BAND” 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. © Crawford Music Corp. @ T. B. Harms Co. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. ® Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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orchestra, and start giving serious con- 
sideration to the band as a medium 
worthy of the best creative expression 
of our finest composers. 


7 - 
Music Company Entertains 

The monthly meeting of San Antonio 
Music Teachers was held January 8 
in the St. Anthony Hotel with Milton 
Finck, president of Southern Music 
Company, being the host in a buffet 
dinner. At the invitation of the pro- 
gram committee, Mr. Finck was the 
speaker. His subject dealt with recent 
business trips he has made to Europe. 
Mr. Finck is as forceful as a speaker 
as he is in the management of the 
large merchandising house which he 
directs. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, president of 
TMTA, was the honored guest of the 
local association. He gave a digest of 
the recent MTNA Convention in Wash- 
ington, also a preview of the enlarge- 
ment campaign being staged in behalf 
of TMTA. 


MICROGROOVE MUSIC 
George Anson 

BACH: The Prades Festival. Soloist 
and Orchestra directed by 
Pablo Casals. Complete on ten 
records. Columbia ML 4345- 
4354. 

BACH: The Well—Tempered Clavier, 
Book I. Preludes and Fugues 
Nos. 9 to 16. Wanda Land- 
owska, harpsichordist. RCA 
Victor LM 1107. 

BACH: Two—Part Inventions 
coupled with 

BACH: 18 Little Preludes. 

Erno Balogh, piano. Lyrichord 
1. 

BACH: Three—Part Inventions 
coupled with 

BACH: Four Duets (from Clavieru- 
bung). Erno Balogh, piano. 
Lyrichord 2. 

LAMBERT: The Ric Grande. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert, with Kyla Greenbaum, 
piano, and Gladys Ripley, 
contralto coupled with 

BRITTEN: Peter Grimes—Four Sea 
Interludes. London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Columbia 
ML 2145. 

ROUSSEL: Symphony No. 4 in A, op. 
53 coupled with 

ROUSSEL: Suite in F, op. 33. La- 
moureux Orchestra conducted 
by Georges Tzipine. Capitol 
8104. 

JOHANN STRAUSS: “Die Fleder- 
maus” (complete score sung 
in German). The Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, Chorus, and 
soloists, conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. Two records. London 
281-282. 

RICHARD STRAUSS: Also Sprach 
Zarathustra, op. 30. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Clemens Krauss. 
(Continued Next Page) 
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Microgroove ... 
(Continued from page 24) 
London 232. 

WESTMINSTER SUITE: English mu- 
sic for organ arranged by 
Biggs coupled with 

{i — ————$—$—$<—' 


| NEW COMPANY 
PRESENTS NEW MUSIC 


(For Piano) 


Atlantic Pact March 45c 
La March Lorena 45c | 








Beautiful Rose March 45c 
Italo-American March 45c 
yhristian Missionary March 45c 
5 Sister Marches that have satisfied 
thousands of music lovers 


Why not order yours today? 
D’ANGELO MUSIC PUBL. CO. 
dress: 


Branch Ad $ 
Glen Park Station, Box 1302, Gary, Indiana 











[FORMS 


TEXANS 
FOR T SCHOOLS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE No.49-8 


SOL 


Sam ARTOR TEXAS 








1728 N. DAMEN AVE. 








“JUST OFF THE PRESS!" 


The new W-F.L. catalog is just off the press—it's the greatest we've 
ever published! Contains forty pages in beautiful four color pro- 
cess and 250 illustrations of drums, outfits, pedal tympani, acces- 
sories and top-flight organizations. 


Also includes complete pictures and description of the SENSA- 
TIONAL NEW W.F.L. TYMPANI TUNING GAUGES! 


Send for your copy of the new 1951 drum catalog today! 
W. F. L. DRUM CO. 


WITH THE \ 
DALLAS SYMPHONY 


PLAYS } 


WFL / 


TYMPANI 





CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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The Big Question For 
Every Music Supervisor 


Which Students 
Have Musical 
Talent? 


The proven GRETSCH-TILSON 
talent test will answer this 
question... 

It unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest among 
the entire student body and will make 
the music department in your school 
outstanding. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are .amazingly 
Supervisors everywhere are using it 
to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Groups, 
with each student intelligently placed 
in the branch he’s best fitted for. 


accurate. 


Why THE 


GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 





* Simple to Give 

* Completely Recorded 

* Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


FREE in your school thru 
your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us 
today so we can arrange the details 
with your own dealer. And remember, 
it’s proven and the test material is 
FREE. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical instrument Mokers Since 1883 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
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How often have you asked yourself this very 
question? Will she really learn to enjoy the 
piano? Or, will television, hopscotch and long 
hours of practice cause her to lose interest? 


Dr. John Thompson has written a valuable new 
course for piano instruction which will help you 
hold your students’ interest. This new SUP- 
PLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with MEL- 
ODY ALL THE WAY is based on familiar airs 
that your students will want to learn. It’s com- 
plete, from simple preparatory melodies to spe- 
cially edited and fingered concert pieces for 
third grade students. You may use these books 
as a separate course—or as supplementary ma- 
terial with Dr. Thompson’s famous “Modern 


The Willis Music Co. * 


124 East Fourth St. o 


Bud will whe stick te it? 


Course for the Piano” (the red books). Each 
one of these seven new books (from Prepara- 
tory through 3b) offers good music which your 
students can play and enjoy as they learn. It is 
this thrill of accomplishment which is the key 
to lasting success. Records prove this. Over the 
years publishers’ records show that students 
taught with the Thompson system continue to 
study long after others have stopped. 


Your music dealer now has John Thompson’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with 
MELODY ALL THE WAY (the green books). 
Ask for them. You will see immediately that 
here is a valuable new teaching aid which will 
hold your students’ interest through the years. 


Dr. John Thompson 


Long the author of a music “best 


seller,” Dr. Thompson’s books were 
used by over a million piano stu- 
dents during the past year—a rec- 
ord unequaled by any other music 
educator. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE 


With Melody All The Way 





Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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National Guild... 


(Continued from page 17) 
recently stated: “Good teaching is not 
based alone on correcting notes and 
fingering. The aim of a lesson should 
be learning how to study, how to take 
a composition apart, how to analyze its 
melodic and harmonic lines,—to see 
how it is constructed.” 

Hans Barth reports that Janet Free- 
man and her teacher, Winifred Beck 
drove from Buffalo to Chapel Hill, 
N.C., a distance of 900 miles, for a 
lesson with him. 

(Continued on page 32) 











SOLOS for SCHOOL FESTIVALS 


Approved by the Selective Music Lists 
wi'h Piano Accomvaniment 


B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 


Grade Price 
Piece Romantique Niverd 5, 1.00 
2nd Sonata Bach-Gateau > 1.25 
Allegro De Concert... Sporck ) 2.00 
Etude De Concours Petit i) 1.00 
Promenade Delmas 4 75 
2nd Andantino Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Fantaisie De Concert........ Avon 4 1.00 
Arabesques ...Jeanjean 5 1.00 
Au Clair de la Lune....Jeanjean 5 2.00 
Fan‘aisie Italienne Delmas 5 1.25 
Clair Matin ... Jeanjean 4 1.00 
Poetic Sketch . Quet 3 1.00 
Reflections Picheran 3 1.00 


E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Premier Solo de Concours Pares a 1.00 
Solo de Concours ; Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee Bruniau 4 1.00 
Ist Contest Solo.... Andrieu 4 1.00 
Capriccioso ; Jeanjean 4 75 
Sth Contest Solo , Maury 5 1.00 
B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Premier Solo 

de Concert Combelle 5 1.00 
Ist Contest Solo Andrieu 3 1.00 
2nd Sonata Bach-Gateau 4 1.25 
Capriccioso ... Jeanjean 5 75 
S‘h Contest Solo Maury 4 1.00 
Concerto No. 1 Singelee 5 1.00 

B FLAT TRUMPET SOLOS 

lst Con‘est Solo....... Andrieu 4 1.00 
2nd Contest Solo Andrieu 3 1.00 
3rd Contest Solo Andrieu 4 1.00 
4th Contest Solo ..... Andrieu 4 1.00 
5‘h Contest Solo Andrieu 4 1.00 
Sth Contest Solo Maury 4 1.00 
Andan‘e and Rondo Andrieu 3 1.00 
Andante and Polonaise Andrieu 3 1.00 
Choral and Variations....Delmas 4 1.00 
Capriccioso Jeanjean 4 75 
Etude de Concours ..-Petit 4 1.00 
lst Contest Fantasie.... Rougnon 4 1.00 


SAXOPHONE OQUARTETS 
Arranged by 8S. C. Thompson 
Ist Eb Alto Sax, 2nd Alto Sax, Bb Tenor 
Sax, Eb Baritone Sax and Score. Including 
Optional 2nd Tenor Sax Part io be played 
in absence of Baritone Sax. 


Parts 
and Score 

Air de Ballet Massenet 3 1.20 
Angelus Massenet 3 1.20 
*Nancing Shadows Golden 3 .90 
*Deep Hollow Macomber 3 .90 
a. Deevo River Traditional 3 
b. Largo Dvorak 3 .90 
Der Freischutz 

Overture .. von Weber 5 1.55 
Fete Boheme Massenet 4 1.55 
The Fla‘terer Chaminade 2 1.20 
Hildicunasmarsch . .. Grieg 3 .90 
a.Londonderry Air Irish Melody 2 , 
b. Traumerei Schumann 2 .90 
*Lady Fingers ...../alogau 3 .90 
Marche . Massenet 4 1.20 
Marche Militaire No. 1 Schubert 3 1.20 
Marriage of Figaro 

Overture . mia . Mozart 5 1.55 
Minuet in G Beethoven 3 .90 
Morris Dance German 3 1.20 
*Musical Miss . Zoller 3 .90 
Narcissus . Nevin 3 1.20 
Praeludium ...... . Jarnefelt 4 .90 
Oberon Overture von Weber 5 1.55 
a.Swing Low Sweet 

Chariot . Traditional 2 
b. Sweet and Low..... Barnby 2 .90 
Swedish Wedding 

March ......... ...Soderman 3 1.20 
Torch Damnce............cccc..J German 3 1.20 
*No Scores. 

ALFRED MUSIC CoO., INC. 
145 West 45 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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DOES YOUR MUSIC STORE OFFER 


v¥ MUSIC WHEN YOU NEED IT ¥v GAMBLEIZED MUSIC 
v MUSIC ON APPROVAL ¥ DEADLINE RELIABILITY 
v MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS ¥ EFFICIENT SERVICE 


v WHAT'S NEW ¥v 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


You've heard it before and you'll hear it again... . ‘There's no 
substitute for experience!’’ An ever increasing group of Music 
Supervisors. Teachers and Directors are learning that 40 years 
of Gamble know-how is an important factor in the service of 
All Publishers’ Music from our large comprehensive stock. 


With or without the Gambleizing ... we are here to serve you, but... 


Gambleize to Economize 





Write for our Bulletin on “What's New” 


BAND SHEET CHORAL 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 
218 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training in: 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 
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HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE * 








A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—FULLY ACCREDITED 


Brownwood, Texas 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


ART-DRAMA-MUSIC-RADIO 
B. A., B. S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 
THOMAS H. TAYLOR, President 
Z. T. Huff, Dean of the College 
Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean of Fine Arts 


For further information address 


The Registrar, Howard Payne College Brownwood, Texas 


cMusical CArts 


Conservatory 
(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


Fall Term Open Sept. 5th 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 


Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 
summer. 


Dr. Leo Podolsky. piano 
Dr. Walter Allen Stults, voice 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin 


Member Texas Ass'n Music Schools 





= 


State Dept. of Education 
| Approved for GI training 

















THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 
A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 























MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 


BERRYMAN CONSERVATOIRE 


Piano — Violin — Organ 


Cecil Wells Berryman 
Alice Davis Berryman 
Pauline Rudolph 
Rudolph Berryman 


5018 Izard and 206 Lyric Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M.., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director 


Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 























} 


Department of Music and Fine Arts | 


UNION UNIVERSITY | 


Jackson, Tennessee 
Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Director 
Qualified Staff, courses in applied music, 
theory, church music, band, chorus 
and public school music. 
___ Warren F. Jones, President 


ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
CONCERT PIANIST - TEACHER 


Rome Diornale: 
“Truly Notable” 








School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 

B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 

Instrumental Major 

M.M. Degree in Music Education or 

Performance 
Walter Duerksen, Director 
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CADEK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
of the University of Chattanooga 
Founded 1904 Member N. A. S. M 


For information, write Registrar, 801, Oak St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 








HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 
MOZART HAMMOND, President 
3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas 














ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Founded 1924 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President — William Heyne, Educational Director 
Master of Music Degree in 22 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 23 Fields 


Diploma in Opera Performance 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASS 
For catalog or further information writ 
7801 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 
























AAS CHRISTIE 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent 
equipment in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 





























The O B U College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major: Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification: and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 




















Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr E D Head, Pre side nt 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 


Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1924 


ee. fee ee President William Heyne.................... Educational Director 
Carl Blackmore........................ Dean Graduate School Robert G. Olson... eee 2 donee Dean of Studies 
Ee eee Registrar Harriette H. Stuart... Director Preparatory School 
Accredited Music College Opera Department 
Institutional member National Preparatory and Advanced Voice Study — Dic- 
Association of Schools of. Music. tion — Vocal Expression — Speech Correction— 


Stage Training — Study of Operas. 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Piano — Piano Teaching — Organ — Church 
Music — Violin — Voice — Opera Singing — 


Preparatory School 
Thorough instruction in Piano, Violin, and Voice 
given to elementary and high school students, 


Music Education — Theory — Music Litera- . 
ture — Composition — All Orchestral Instru- and to beginning adults. 
ments. 


Evening School 
Fundamental courses offered for employed stu- 


Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields dents. 
Music Education — Piano — Piano Teaching 
— Theory — Composition —. Voice — Voice Teaching Certification 
Teaching — Opera Singing — Organ — Recommended Music Education graduates cer- 
Church Music — Orchestral Instruments tified to teach in public schools. 
+ + + + + 


Music Education Courses Being Offered in 1951 Sammer Session 


Elementary School Music Methods, Part I— 
Detailed study of methods and objectives of school music in the kindergarten through sixth 
grade with emphasis on vocal music, and attention to specific problems of materials for each 
grade—two semester hours credit. 


Elementary School Music Methods, Part II— 
Detailed study of methods and objectives of school music in the kindergarten through sixth 
grade with emphasis on music appreciation, and attention to specific problems of materials 


for each grade — two semester hours credit. 





Seminar in Music Curricula and Materials— 
Comparison and evaluation of various materials and methods used — designed especially 


for — supervisors and those preparing to work in this field. Three semester hours gradu- 
ate credit. 


Fundamentals of Choral Conducting 
Fundamentals of choral conducting through discussion and observation — group vocal technic 
— study of group attitudes — aims and ideals of ensemble singing. 


Band and Orchestra Clinic 
A practical course for music supervisors and teachers combining teaching methods, playing. 
and everyday problems that arise in conducting a school band or orchestra, with emphasis 
on teaching methods for the strings, woodwinds, brass and percussion. 


Complete Methods Courses for Private Piano Teachers. 
Designed to take care of the beginning, or the most advanced, teacher. 


For 1931 Summer Session Bulletin or 1951-32 Catalog write 
7801 BONHOMME AVENUE ST. LOUIS 35. MISSOURI 
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ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 
WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor, 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music. Route 
5, Box 80-C, Abilene, Texas. 


AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 


Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

A 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 


Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BEEVILLE 


KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 
BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 
GROVE, Eloise—Teacher of Voice and Dra- 


First 


matics, Director Women’s Choir, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 
CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, 
Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 
BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Whittle 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. Speak- 
ers Diction. Studio, 312 Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm Street. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 

orton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 
Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 

p work for pianists. Piano teachers 

iooams conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 
FEBRUARY 1951 


MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal- 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff. 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall). 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Mont Clair—5555 University. 


DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 


Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’ and ‘’The Child 
Voice.’ Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 
a og Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 
THE MORGAN Pleas Studies, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.— Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 
HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President, Gra- 
The Beaconsfield, 1702 


ham Music Studios, 
Main. 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Music—Mozari 
Hammond, Director, All Branches of Music— 
Fully Accredited. 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, Teacher, 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 


to teach vocal and instrumental music. 
Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 


CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal Music and 
A Cappella Choir. Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College. 
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KATY 
BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools. 


ODESSA 
PAGE, Robert—Teacher of Voice. Odessa Col- 
lege, Odessa, Texas 
ETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—Director of Music, Pettus High 
School. 
REFUSIO 
TATTON, J. Meredith — Composer, Director, 
Critic. Salt Creek Ranch, Refugio, Texas. 


SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B. M.—Baritone. Teacher. 418 
Elmhurst Ave. 

DREIBRODT, Irving—lInstrumental Music, Brack- 
enridge High School, 204 Haverhill. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear- 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., 
Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. 
tonio Music Teachers Ass‘n. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Department of 
Music. 


Publisher- 
San An- 


KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teacher, Voice 
and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 108 £ 


Poplar St. 
LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 
OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister M. 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 
SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning Normal 


Teacher of Sing- 


Instructor, Pre-School through Advanced ° 
Grades. State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 South 
St. Mary's St. Ph. K-0559; Alamo Heights, 


1210 Townsend Ave., Ph. T-3522. 
STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 


STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 
Mary's University. 





WARD, Mrs. Ardis M.—Piano-Organ-Voice-Com- 
position. 254 Montclair Avenue. 
WENDTLAND, m. W. Instrumental Music 
301 East Martin, San Antoni Texas 
SHERMAN 


MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 


Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 
STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural College. 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
—Irene Havekost, Director. 
TYLER 
DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Harmony. Di 
one of Tyler School of Music. 325 S. Bois 
re. 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Piano, Theory, Over- 
leese School of Music, Board of Directors 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 628 S. 
Bois d'Arc. 


WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
sion of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teachers of —- Past 
ea 


Divi- 


President, Arkansas State Music chers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 


FUCHS, Professor Viktor- 
and S. C. School 
Hollywood. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei— Teacher of Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood. 


—Voice, Univ. of S. C. 
of Music, 1498 N. Sweetzer, 
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GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, ear training 


accompan- 


taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 


nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
COLORADO 
OFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
{ Musi University of Colorado. Boulder, 
lorado. 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., 


wT 


and Raton, 
ww 
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ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 


Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musicctl 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 

IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 


SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Sin umers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
reet, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 
IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na 


tional 


President. 


Moines 11. 


1009 25th Street, Des 


KANSAS 
Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 


DECKER, 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans 

MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRIC “EK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teachi- 


er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 

MICHIGAN : 
ELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 


Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 


dent. 525 West Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 
jan. 

LEHMAN, Evangeline—Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Yoach, 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 
MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 

floud, Minn. 
MISSOURI 

ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 
notation reform. Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 

WE EBS TER COLLEGE MUSIC DEPT.—Under the 
jirection of The Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
f ino ‘ross. Degrees offered: A. B. in Music 
A. B. in Mi isic Education. 


Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education quality students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 


Newark 2. 
NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 


querque. 
NEW YORK 


ADLER. Dr. Clarence—Teacher of 
Central Park West, 


Piano. 336 

New York 7, N. Y. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
9ist St., New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects. 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 
Music, 550 Riverside Dr., New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie—Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City 
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POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virgina. 
TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 


liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass’n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12st 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 
COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 


College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 
South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha. 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 


Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras, R.F.D. No. 1, Schwenk- 
ville. Catalogue sent on request. 


JONES, John 
Hill, Apt. 


D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 


44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WYOMING 
FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano and Solo 


recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
outstanding selections were played by 
pupils from the Birmingham College 
of Music, presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Allen. Other teachers whose pu- 
pils showed promise of a brilliant fu- 
ture were Mrs. Emmett Johnson, Miss 
Laverne Brown, Mrs. J. B. Frost, Mrs. 
A. F. Denson, Mrs. J. M. Murray, Mrs. 
Alton Parker, Mrs. H. B. Hall. 

These programs are given four times 
a year. Teachers, who are members of 
the Association, select outstanding pu- 
pils to play before large musical audi- 
ences in the concert halls of the Col- 
lege of Music and the Birmingham 
Conservatory. 

Alabama musicians who missed the 
January issue of Southwestern Musi- 
cian should hunt up a back copy and 
read the article by Hollace Arment 
and see the string quartet from Uni- 
versity of Alabama as pictured in 
the issue. 
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National Guild... 


Continued from page 27) 
Mme. Luisa Stojowski recently told 


the tragic experience of Guiomar 
Novaes to a Guild member. Ten days 
before Novaes’ New York recital, she 
received a phone call that her husband, 
Octavio Pinto, the composer, had died. 
Immediately after that, a cable arrived 
stating that he had responded to treat- 
ment and showed improvement. In her 
frantic state, she would not believe 
that the cable was sent before she re- 
ceived the phone call, and flew all the 
way to her home in Brazil, hoping to 
help him. Upon her arrival she learned 
that he had been buried. Friends urged 
her to return to N.Y. when she tele- 
phoned them what had happened. At 
the time of these trying events, Mme. 
Stojowski did all Mme. Novaes’ 
errands, obtained plane reservations 
for her, and finally took over her Town 
Hall date, giving a remarkable recital 
on ten days notice. The whole musical 
world mourns with Mme. Novaes. 
; ° oh 


Dr. Virginia W. Harlan 
Luncheon Speaker, OMTA 
Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, president of 
OMTA, has invited Dr. Virginia W. 
Harlan of San Antonio to be the speak- 
er for the Annual Convention Luncheon 
March 5, Oklahoma City. 





* 
IN MEMORIAM 
The passing of Walter Damrosch, 
distinguished conductor-composer, was 
a cause for all Americans to mourn. 
No musician has ever made a greater 
contribution to music education and to 
good living. 
* 


HE’S NOT TOO OLD 
Miss Green: “I know he’s rich, but 
isn’t he too old to be considered elig- 
ible?” 
Miss Brown: “My dear, he’s too elig- 
ible to be considered old.” 
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Compare this new school band book with others and you # 
too, will say “It’s the last word in quick-step arrangements 


for school bands.” 4 
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PPrranged 6y FORREST L. BUCHTEL 














Many band books published years ago have become 


out-moded in style and contents. That's why school band directors 
will eagerly welcome this collection. 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel 


and the diversified contents are suitable for every occasion. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


Contents 


OUR DIRECTOR / 
NATIONAL EMBLEM 
QUEEN CITY (March) é 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME f 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE F 
WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME g 
I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) é 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME F 4 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 4 
SLEEPY TIME GAL l 
WHIP AND SPUR é 
NC-4 (March) 4 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
at your dealer or direct 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Good Muasicianship 
THREE Rs IN 
MUSIC 
Reading, Writing, Rhythm 


FISH AND MOORE 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 
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MacLACHLAN-AARON 


ps ‘ . 
Piano Course 
Books I, II, Il 
EACH, 85 CENTS 


THE MacLACHLAN 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
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Se hus en f ar 
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Pane Books 


STEP ON IT! 
FIRST PEDAL STUDIES 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 


TWO-PART INVENTIONS 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


IT’S FUN TO COUNT 
PRICE, 60 CENTS 
FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 





SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent On 
Request 
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It’s yours for a song, the rapt interest of an audience 
enjoying a rich musical experience. In planning your choral 
programs you now can choose, without cost or obligation, 
from the finest choral music published. Our “On Approval” 
selections are broader, chosen from the nation’s most com- 
plete stock of choral music — carefully screened for your 
needs, quickly shipped from stock. Why limit your choice? 
It costs no more, takes less time, to choose from a complete 
selection. Write today, stating grade of difficulty and needs. 


A comprehensive approval selection will be sent immediately. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO.... 


® Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
® We mail you promptly an extensive selection to review. You keep 
what you want, return the balance using our label. 


® Separately, you order the quantity you need of the selections you 
want and they are shipped from stock at once. 
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®@ If you do not have a copy of our big new 1951 E.M.B. Guide, ask 
for your free copy. It is the most complete listing of music and 
music materials available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS. Vocal music for choruses, 
operettas, and cantatas, text books and literature, band and orchestra music, 
instrumental solo and ensemble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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